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The Week. 


Tue Herald, the Times, and the Journal of 
Commerce had leading articles on Saturday 
of a somewhat alarming character on the sub- 
ject of the relations of the Associated Press 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and its present controller, Mr. Jay Gould. 
The substance of the matter, as stated, is 
that Gould and the telegraph company have 
manifested a desire and purpose to have a 
voice in the collection as well as the trans- 
mission of the news for the press, and to 
supplement their functions as common car- 
riers with those of news agents. This atti- 
tude on the part of Gould and the telegraph 
company, the Herald imforms us, has been 
supported or acquiesced in by three mem- 
bers of the New York Association—viz., the 
Tribune, the World, and the Hapress—and, 
up to arecent period, opposed by four mem- 
beis—viz., the Herald, Times, Sun, and Jour- 
nal of Commerce. The Journal of Com- 
merce says also that offers for the purchase of 
that paper were lately made, which it be- 
lieves to have been made with-.a view to 
obtaining another vote in furtherance of this 
scheme. Some time after this offer had been 
made and declined it is stated that the Sun ex- 
hibited signs of wavering and of going over 
to the Gould side, but has stopped short of 
actually doing so. The 7imes publishes sun- 
dry extracts from the Sun on the subject 
of Gould and his political projects which 
lead the former to indulge the hope that 
Mr. Dana is not under Gould’s influence to 
any alarming extent. The Journal of Com- 
merce, on the other hand, appears to take 
a very serious view of the Sun’s attitude, 
and the Herald thinks that the time has 
nearly come for the Government to consider 
the expediency of taking the telegraph busi- 
ness of the country into its own hands. The 
attitude of the Western Associated Press is 
also commented on as not so decidedly op- 
posed to the Gould plan as it might be and 
ought to be. 





Supposing the information given by these 
papers to be correct, the only comment the 
case admits of is that any partnership between 
the newspaper press and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company (whether controlled by 
Jay Gould or by any other man), in the busi- 
ness of collecting and preparing the news by 
which the people are guided ia their daily 
aifairs, is not to be thought of. Such a 
project will be resisted by every journal 
with the least grain of independence—every 
one whose opinions are of any value or conse- 
quence. We have not the least idea that 
the Sun will yield upon that issue an inch 
more than the Herald, or the Zimes, or the 
Journal of Commerce. Nor have we any ap- 
prehension that the Western Associated Press 
will ever consent to such a partnership. There 
4s, we believe, another issue involved in the con- 








troversy—whether the Associated Press shall 
allow itself to be forced into an exclusive con- 
tract with the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, binding all its members and clients to 
give all their business, general and special, 
to the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
under a threat that if such a contract is not 
made the latter will take the news business into 
its own hands. We can understand how the 
Sun may desire to avoid a quarrel of this kind 
without intending ever to admit the telegraph 
company into a partnership in the news busi- 
ness. The ‘‘ exclusive contract” system, how- 
ever, is manifestly a species of tyranny, and 
ought to be resisted upon grounds of public 
as well as private policy. 


The results obtained at the Saratoga Con- 
vention cannot be considered a fair expression 
of the wishes of the Republican voters of 
New York. Setting aside the small tricks and 
trades so effectively employed after the Con- 
vention met, by which the mastery of the 
State Committee was obtained and the Dutch- 
ess County delegation taken from Governor 
Cornell, the nominal victory achieved by the 
Administration party was based upon the 
virtual disfranchisement of four-fifths of the 
Republican voters of New York city. The 
rotten boroughs of Manhattan Island nomi- 
nated Folger and Carpenter. The disgraceful 
condition of the party machinery in this city 
has long been the opprobrium of State poli- 
tics, and to some extent of national politics. 
Last year the State Convention, controlled 
by the opponents of the Administration, seem- 
ed to be in the mood to order a reténrolment. of 
the electors, to the end that all Republicans 
within the respective Assembly districts en- 
titled to vote might participate, if they chose 
to do so, in the selection of delegates to nomi- 
nating conventions. The resolution looking 
to this reform was defeated by a small majori- 
ty. A year has passed by, and the rotten 
boroughs have ground out their customary 
grist of misrepresentation. We are perfectly 
convinced that the large majority of the Re- 
publicans of New York city were opposed to 
the nomination of Mr. Folger, or of any can- 
didate wearing the badge of the Washington 
Administration. If the votes of those who were 
not allowed to participate in the primaries 
cannot be claimed for the candidates on any 
other ground, they can certainly not be claimed, 
even under the prevailing rules of party ethics, 
for a ticket so nominated, on the ground of or- 
dinary party obligation. 


The question whether Mr. Folger should, 
and whether he will, resign his position as 
Secretary of the Treasury at once, or whether 
he may be permitted to wait until after the New 
York State election, seems to agitate the poli- 
ticiansin Washington severely, and presumah'y 
those elsewhere who in some way or another 
expect to be benefited by a change. Some 
persons, probably belonging to the latter class, 
seem to be very anxious that the change 
should take place as soon as possible, and al- 
though perhaps not very punctilious as to 





political propriety under ordinary circum 
stances, they insist that Mr. Folger cannot 
with decency remain at the head of the 
Treasury while he is a candidate for the 
Governorship of New York. Why not? Be 
cause it may be said that he will use the 
power and patronage of his office to further 
his canvass inthe State? It is just as prob 
able that the Treasury patronage would be 
used for him by his successor as by him 
self. We see no reason why Mr. Folger 
should resign on that account. When a Pre 
sident or a Governor is nominated for retlec 
tion, he 1s not expected to give up his place 
during the campaign. The same rule applies 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Besides, 
Mr. Folger, 1f he wants to remain in official 
life at all, had better wait and see how the 
elecuon will turn out. 


There is no want of candidates for Mr. Fol 
ger’s place. In the first line Mr. New, of In 
diana, now Assistant Secretary of the Trea 
sury, is mentioned; and it is reported from 
Washington that he not only has * set his 
heart upon it,” but that he beheves he has a 
‘*sure thing.” The reason offered quite seri, 
ously by a Washington paper why, according 
to the fitness of things, Mr. New should be 
given the Treasury Department, is a very curi 
ous one. It says that the success of the Re 
publicans in Indiana at the last Presidential 
election was mainly owing to three men: ex 


Senator Dorsey, Mr. Dudley, and Mr 
New. One of these, it says, had an of 
fer of a place in the Cabinet (ex-Senator 


Dorsey); one was put at the head of a large 
and influential office, the Pension Bureau (Mr. 
Dudley); and now, Dorsey and Dudley having 
had their chance, it is no more than fit and 
proper that the third one, Mr. New, should be 
made Secretary of the Treasury. This is con 
clusive, and ought to settle it. That Mr. New 
is a man of a calibre rather small for the Trea 
sury Department might be overlooked under 
such extraordinary circumstances. But from 
a variety of symptoms we must conclude 
that the Stalwarts of this State are blind 
to the eternal fitness of things, and look 
upon Mr. New’s elevation to the head of 
the Treasury with great disfavor. They do 
not want anybody there who might manage 
the Treasury patronage from a Western point 
of view. They insist that the Treasury 
should continue to be in the hands of a 
New York man. Their voices are, therefore, 
for Mr. Crowley, of this State, now a member 
of Congress, to whom, however, some Stal- 
warts of influence prefer ex-Senator ‘* Tom"’ 
Platt. There is evidently a chance for states- 
men. No wonder some of them are getting 
impatient at Mr. Folger’s backward ess in re. 
signing. 


The shrewdest and most important piece of 
work done by the Democratic Convention at 
Syracuse consisted in the nomination of Mayor 
Cleveland, an able and highly respected lawyer 
of Buffalo, for the Governorship. Mr. Cleveland 
is not a man of national reputation, but he has 
just that kind of standing before the people 
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which is apt to tell in a campaign like this. A 
popular uprising against Republican ring rule 
lifted him into the mayoralty of the city of 
Buffalo, a Republican city, by a majority of 
many thousands. He has therefore the ad- 
vantage of having already once, as a Demo- 
crat, been elected to an important place by 
Republican votes, and all reports agree that 
he has fully justified the expectations of his 
constituents by crushing dishonesty and evil 
practices, Democratic and Republican, right 
and left, with an iron hand, and taking care 
of the interests of the city in every direction 
with excellent judgment. There does not 
seem to be any impression anywhere that Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination was brought about by 
any illegitimate influences, or that he owes 
it to anybody in particular. His character 
as a citizen and as a public officer, and his 
success as a politician in this nomination, seem 
to be equally unimpeachable. The principal 
Republican paper in Buffalo has declared in fa- 
vorof Mr. Cleveland, anda telegraphic despatch 
reports that thousands of Republican citizens 
there are offering him theirsupport. In other 
parts of the State signs of great disaffection 
among Republicans are constantly appearing. 
On their side, the Democrats are united again 
and will act harmoniously for the first time in 
many years. It is true that the admission of 
Tammany will in the course of time bear a 
large crop of trouble and confusion to the 
Democrats. But at present, at least, they will 
act together, probably with much vigor and 
enthusiasm. Will it be surprising if the out- 
come of all this is a disastrous Republican de- 
teat? If so, the party will have to thank for it 
that overbearing faction whose selfish, dicta- 
torial, and demoralizing rule has for a long 
time made many good Republicans think 
that temporary defeat would be a wholesome 
lesson. That thought may become an impor- 
tant factor in this year’s contest. 

The Massachusetts Convention got over the 
difficulty about the River and Harbor Bill 
very successfully. There was no mention of 
it either in Mr. Hoar’s speech as Chairman, 
nor, as we telieve out of courtesy to him, 
was there any in the platform. But con- 
demnation of it was very clearly expressed 
by the nomination of Mr. Bishop for the 
Governorship over Mr. Crapo, one of the late 
members of Congress who voted for the bill, 
and who, but for this disturbing force, would 
undoubtedly have obtained it. His failure to 
get it appears to be generally taken as an in- 
dication that Mr. Hoar’s own chance of re- 
election is small, or, in other words, that the 
disapproval of his vote on the River and 
Harbor Bill felt by his constituents has 
not been modified or overcome by his print- 
ed defence of it. 
was strongly protectionist, and, indeed, treat- 
ed protection in an extreme form as a 
fundamental Republican doctrine, and in 
this probably revealed the real source of 
his error with regard to the River and Har- 


of the value of a high tanff must be even un- 
consciously disposed to lax views as to the 
manner in which the surplus thus accumu- 
lated in the Treasury should be spent. The 
Convention dealt with this aspect of the case 





gently but tirmly, by saying that “it is clearly 
the duty of Congress to act speedily to reduce 
taxation in all its forms, and to lighten the 
burders of the people. More revenue than is 
needed for the public uses the Government 
should not take. An overflowing treasury 
offers tempting inducements and a_plau- 
sible excuse for inordinate expenditure.” As 
the result is held to indicate the triumph 
of the younger generation of Republicans over 
those who have had the party in charge since 
the war, and who, however progressive, are 
still somewhat dominated by its ideas and in- 
fluences, there is apparently enough discordant 
feeling created to give some comfort to the 
Democrats, but Butler’s nomination is a plas- 
ter which would probably heal any possible 
amount of soreness or dissension among Re- 
publicans. 





The Connecticut Republicans also abstained 


| from touching the River and Harbor Bill, but 





His own opening speech | 


they heartily endorsed President Arthur, and 
also said a good word, though not quite so 
strong a one, for civil-service reform. Both 
denounce assessments, which is hard on the 
Congressional Committee, who are circulating 
a defence of them by a New England Senator 
as a campaign document. The Connecticut 
Republicans are more outspoken about prohi- 
bition, as they recommend the submission of 
an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks ; while the Massachusetts men only ask 
for the ‘‘candid consideration of all propositions 
in aid of temperance and good order ”—one 
of the mildest requests and most difficult to re- 
fuse ever put forth by a political organization. 
Massachusetts, however, asks for the same 
candid consideration for propositions ‘‘touch- 
ing equal rights of suffrage, independent of 
sex,” a matter which Connecticut overlooks, 
but atones for the omission by a dig at ‘‘the 
growing influence of the great corporations of 
the country.” We do not believe a demand 
for ‘‘candid consideration” will do in plat- 
forms in lieu of a formal expression of opi- 
nion, though it sounds like a convenient mode 
of escape. It is in reality an exhortation to 
intellectual integrity, which is not the func- 
tion of a party or its convention. What we 
want to know of a party is what legislation it 
means to enact or retain, not what virtues 
either of heart or head it thinks worthy of 
commendation. 





The spirit of revolt in the Republican ranks 
seems to be by no means confined to the East. 
In Oregon, ex-Senator Mitchell was nomi- 
nated for the United States Senate by a ma- 
jority of a caucus of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature, whereupon the mi- 
nority flatly refused to vote for him; and as 
the majority which nominated him is not 


| strong enough to elect him, and the Demo- 
| erats will give their votes to a man of their 


own, Mr. Mitchell will probably fail. The 


_ country will certainly lose nothing by his de- 
bor Bill. A man who is profoutdly convinced | 


feat. It should not be difficult for the Republi- 
cans of Oregon to find and unite upon a 
much better man—of course, not ex-Attor- 
ney-General Williams, who was one of Mr. 
Mitchell’s competitors for the place. The bet- 
ter class of Republicans will also have learned 





with great satisfaction of the final downfall 
of Chauncey I. Filley, the Republican ‘‘ boss ” 
of Missouri, one of the most reckless and 
unscrupulous Machine operators and spoils- 
mongers in the country. He was Chairman of 
the State Commuttee, and resolved that this 
year the Republican party should hold no Con- 
vention, but vote for the State candidates 
of the Greenbackers, and thus amalgamate 
with them. He induced a majority of the 
members of the State Committee to support 
him in this scheme, whereupen the rank and 
file of the party took the bit in their mouths, 
revolted against this usurpation of the ‘‘ boss” 
and the majority of the State Committee, 
called a convention by general consent, in 
which all parts of the State were represented, 
nominated an excellent ticket, made an un- 
commonly good platform, and appointed a 
new State Committee. Thus ‘‘ Boss” Filley 
all of a sudden finds himself without a purty, 
and, we trust, even without a considerable 
fraction of one. 


Mr. Stephen B. French, of this city, the 
Police Commissioner, and intimate friend of 
President Arthur, and known in politics as 
‘‘Steve” French, has got himself into what 
would be to men outside politics an exceeding- 
ly unpleasant scrape. He appears to have 
been for some time much troubled in his mind 
as to the course Collector Robertson was likely 
to take in the nominating Convention. Would 
Robertson, Steve asked himself, support the 
Administration as a member of the State Com- 
mittee ? Would he support it as ‘‘ controller” 
of the Westchester County delegates, whom, ac- 
cording to Steve, he has long held ‘in 
the hollow of his hand”? Steve watched 
Robertson and waited on him a good deal 


with the view of obtaining some clew 
to his designs, but apparently without 
result. At last, having to leave town 


without having unmasked the Collector, he 
went to the Convention, and presented him- 
self at the meeting of the State Committee 
with what purported to be a telegram au- 
thorizing him to act as his (Robertson’s) 
proxy, and he did so act. His vote as such 
proxy did not, itistrue, change the majority in 
the Committee, but it was very influential as 
a sign of a débicle among the Half-Breeds, 
which promised the Stalwarts a happy issue 
to all their undertakings. It now appears 
that the telegram was a forgery, that no such 
despatch was ever sent, and that it was not 
even written on a delivery blank. Steve, in 
fact, admits that 1t was a forgery, but one by 
which he himself was deceived. Who gave it 
to him he cannot tell, nor can he give any good 
reason for expecting Mr. Robertson to select 
him as his proxy. Moreover, he has been 
making statements about Mr. Robertson which 
the latter pronounces false, and which Mr. 
French’s own witness has not only failed 
to sustain, but flatly contradicts. Now, 
Steve, as we have said, stands very high among 
‘the boys” who manage the affairs of the 
Republican party in this city. In fact, he stands 
at the top. He is, we believe, the only one 
who enjoys unlimited access to the President ; 
and then, too, as a Police Commissioner he is 
a guardian of public morals, and an official 
example of probity to the youths in the public 
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schools and in the College of the City of New 
York. Consequently his fall is a serious mat- 
ter, though one would never think so to see 
the way people laugh when it is mentioned. 
It is, however, almost worse for what it sug- 
gests than for what it reveals. Thoughtful 
men are asking themselves, If Steve be 
capable of this sort of thing, what must be 
the moral condition of Jake, Mike, Barney, 
Ed, and Johnny, and Bob, who are Steve's 
trusted subordinates, and drink deep at the 
same well of practical politics? - Is this a fair 
specimen of the ‘‘ American system” as prac- 
tised in this city by these estimable men? If 
Steve fails in veracity or worse on a pinch, 
what does Jake or Mike do when he finds 
himself in a tight place, or in sore need of 
something he has not got ? . 





Mr. McKeon, the District-Attorney, made 
an excellent order the other day prohibiting 
any of the subordinates in his office from 
quitting their posts to attend either of the 
Conventions. The gravity of the evil against 
which it was directed was well illustrated in 
the trial last week before Recorder Smyth, in 
the Court of General Sessions, of the boy 
McCabe, who shot his stepmother. When in- 
quiry was made for the articles found on the 
prisoner, it was discovered that they had been 
left at the Coroner’s officein charge of a ‘‘man,” 
but ‘‘the man” was gone to Syracuse. The 
prisoner’s coat had been taken from him at the 
station-house, but ‘‘the man” had also given 
it to the prisoner’s father. It then appeared 
that both the Coroner and Deputy Coroner had 
gone to Syracuse, and the court had to ad- 
journ in order that they might be telegraphed 
to and brought back. It 1s to be observed, 
too, that these minor officials, who abandon 
their posts to go to conventions, are hardly 
ever either delegates or alternates. They go 
as ‘‘ heelers,” or henchmen of some boss, and 
simply tout for him in the hotel corridors, or 
shout for him in the gallery of the Conven- 
tion. 


Mr. Henry George is having a curious kind 
of success. His book—‘ Progress and Poverty’ 
—has attracted a good deal of attention as an 
eloquent and striking presentation of some of 
the evils of modern society. His remedy, 
and the sole one, is the confiscation of the 
land of the country by the Government, and its 
conversion into public domain. He is going 
about nowin England and Ireland, where there 
is much trouble about property in land, with 
somewhat of the air of a man who has dis- 
covered a sure cure of which people are be- 
ginning to see the value, and appears to think 
that it will first be tried in this country. The 
truth is, we believe, that he has not made a 
convert of a single owner of land in the 
civilized world. If he could produce one 
human being who was willing that his farm 
should be taken from him by the state 
without compensation, or who would not 
regard such a thing as robbery, to be sub- 
mitted to only because resistance was useless, 
it would show that he was making some pro- 
gress, however small. But we do not believe 
he can produce one such case of genuine con- 
version. The landholders of every civilized 
nation would, in fact, resist his scheme to the 
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death, and they are so large a proportion of 
every civilized nation that their will in such 
a matter issupreme. Mr. George is probably 
cheered up by the adhesion of a considerable 
number of persons who own neither real 
estate nor any other kind of property, but we 
warn him that when confiscation day arrives 
they will make themselves scarce. As to the 
morality of the plan, it happily does not, as 
yet, need discussion, and Mr. George will get 
no one to discuss 1t with him. Whether a man 
or woman who has put a life’s savings into a 
farm or lot ought not to forfeit the land and 
have the rent of it goto pay taxes for another 
man who put his savings into Government 
bonds, or into a steamboat, is a question which 
has not as yet become practical, and cannot be- 
come so without a complete revolution in the 
ideas of the race about social justice. It is a 
great pity that a man with Mr. George’s 
powers of statement should be taken up with 
such a chimera, 





The ‘‘subscribers” to the Irish ‘‘ Skirmish- 
ing Fund” have held another meeting, at 
which the Committee of Investigation made a 
report, which substantially recommended that 
nothing more be done in the matter at present, 
because an ‘‘eminent Nationalist” has pro- 
mised to ‘‘ use all his energies and his best in- 
fluence toward an honorable settlement of the 
question.” The Committee was very glad to 
accept his offer, being naturally “ anxious to 
have the matter taken from tbe public gaze.” 
The public, we can assure the Committee, de- 
sires nothing better, as its ‘‘ gaze” is very tired 
of the matter. But the ‘‘ eminent Nationalist,” 
if he expects to settle it, must be a man of ftor- 
tune and leisure, for he has many years of un- 
remunerative toil before him, unless, indeed, 
he expects to be paid out of subscriptions 
yet to come in for finding out what has 
become of those already received. Harper's 
Weekly recently reminded those natives who 
are amused by the Irish difficulties with their 
Skirmishing Fund, that Americans too have 
raised a skirmishing fund, of the disposition 
of which no account is rendered, and about 
which it would be well for that ‘‘ eminent 
Nationalist,” Mr. Jay Hubbell, to give some in- 
formation to the subscribers. As long as he 
withholds all information as to what he does 
with the money, and the subscribers put up 
with his reticence, the Irish skirmishers seem 
less idiotic than they really are. 








The feature of the week in Wall Street was 
a demonstration which was made on the 
money market by a clique of speculators who 
had arranged their books so as to profit by a 
decline in the price of stocks. This demonstra- 
tion to establish high rates for money was 
made possible by the low reserve of the New 
York banks, which had fallen last week to 
$2,271,825 less than 25 per cent. of the deposit 
liabilities of the banks. The amount of money 
which the New York banks have sent away 
this season ‘‘ to move the crops” is less than 
usual ; it is true that the foreign exchanges 
have so ruled for several months as to take 
money from rather than bring it to New York, 
but the banks have accommodated their cre- 
dits to this movement step by step, so that this 
could not justiy be ascribed as the reason for 





the low percentage of bank reserves. The 
drain of money into the Treasury bas been 
much in excess of the Treasury payments, 
and in the close working of the other influ- 
ences affecting the supply of loanable funds 
the Treasury absorption of cash had been 
sufficient to give the stock speculators the op 
portunity which they impreved. On Monday 
they sent the rate for call loans on stocks up 
to plain 15 per cent. per annum, and en 
deavored to retstablish the old custom of 
quoting money per diem by making a few 
loans at 1-16 of 1 per cent. per day, which is 
equal to 224 per cent. perannum. On Tues 
day they ran the rate per annum up to 20 per 
cent., and again made loans among themselves 
at 1-16 per cent. per day. At this point the 
Treasury came in and ordered the prepayment 
each week, without rebate, of $5,000,000 of any 
of the called bonds, including the $25,000,000 
recently called for December 28, the prepay. 
ment to begin on the 27th instant. This broke 
up the plans of the money-squeezers, and the 
rate for call loans began to fall, and soon 
reached plain 6 per cent. per annum, some 
loans having been made .n the afternoon of 
that day as low as 3@4 per cent. Stocks and 
securities at the Stock Exchange which had 
begun to tumble, immediately stopped in their 
decline and advanced. Mercantile paper which 
could not be sold became salable, and con 
fidence took the place of distrust and appre 
hension. Railroad earnings continue large, 
and general trade, although threatened by 
the money stringency, also continues large and 
profitable. It 1s doubtful whether the experi 
ment of tightening the money market to affect 
Stock Exchange speculation will be tried 
again this season, so unprofitable has the first 
attempt turned out. 





The deposition and imprisonment of the 
Grand Shereef of Mecca by orders from Con- 
stantinople, coming so soon after the murder 
of his predecessor, which was believed to 
have taken place also by orders from Constan- 
tunople, seems to show that the Sultan is still 
not easy in his mind about the Arab move- 
ment for his deposition from the Caliphate, and 
its restoration to the Arab line from which the 
Turks took it on the conquest of Egypt in the 
sixteenth century. That such a movement 
exists and is formidable, and receives a fresh 
stimulus from each sign of the decline of the 
Turkish Empire, there is no doubt, and it 
is especially annoying to the Sultan from 
the fact that one of his dreams just 
now is said to be the strengthening of his 
spiritual sway, as a compensation for the 
decline of the temporal. Any suspicion of 
sympathy with the new school will there- 
fore, probably, make Mecca ‘“ unhealthy,” as 
they say in New Mexico, for the Grand 
Shereef, whoever he may be, as long as the 
Sultan can reach the city with armed force. 
It is a misfortune for the reformers that they 
must, in order to have any standing in the 
Mussulman world, keep possession of the 
Prophet’stomb, and that, in order to have : 
Caliph of their own, they must drive away the 
Turkish troops, who, owing to the breech- 
loaders and the new drill, are much more 
formidable to the Arabs than they used to be 
in old times, 
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WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20, to TUESDAY, Sept. 26, 1882, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


THe New York Republican State Conven- 
tion met at Saratoga, on Wednesday, and after 
the usual preliminary proceedings proceeded to 
ballot for Governor. The three most promi- 
nent candidates for the nomination were Charles 
J. Folger, Alonzo B. Cornell, and James 
W. Wadsworth. Mr. Folger was the so-called 
‘‘ Administration candidate,” the other two 
being the nominees of the Anti-Administra 
tion or ‘‘ Half-Breed ” wing of the party. Mr. 
Folger was nominated on the second ballot, 
receiving 257 votes, eight more than was 
necessary for a choice, and his nomination 
was then made unanimous. On Thursday 
the ticket was completed, by the nomination 
of B. Platt Carpenter for Lieutenant-Gover 
nor; Charles Andrews for Chief Judge ot the 
Court of Appeals; and A. Barton Hepburn 
for Congressman-at-large. The platform an- 
nounces that the partv has no new doctrines to 
present upon the questions of honest money, 
pure elections, the regulation of traflic 1 intoxi- 
cating liquors, the protection of home indus- 
try, and the necessity of restricting the power 
and intluence of corporations ; denounces mo- 
nopolies and the Democratic party ; urges the 
people of the State to *‘ examine with intelh- 
gent care the constitutional amendments sub- 
mitted to them”; discourages the practice of 
appealing to the Legislature to overrule the 
action of the local authorities ; recommends 
the submission of the liquor question to the 
popular vote; points with pride to the finan- 
cial achievements of the Republican Adminis- 
tration ; recommends competitive tests for ad- 
mission to the civil service, together with a 
fixed term for incumbents, ‘‘ removal from 
office during the term of appointment to be 
only for cause”; approves the recent law of 
Congress designed to suppress polygamy ; 
praises Governor Cornell’s administration ; 
and approves President Arthur’s veto of the 
River and Harbor Bill 

Judge Folger’s nomination has been received 
with rather lukewarm approval bv all that 
portion of the New York Republican press 
which represents the Anti-Administration wing 
of the party, and since the results of the Demo- 
cratic Convention, the general feeling seems 
to be that the Republicans will have an uphill 
fight. 


The Democratic State Convention met at 
Syracuse on Thursday, and adopted a platform 
arraigning the last Republican Congress for 
its shortcomings and extravagance ; recom- 
mending a reform in the tariff ; favoring the 
immediate passage of a civil-service reform 
bill by Congress ; condemning the assessment 
of Government employees for political pur- 
poses; denouncing monopolies and demanding 
the repeal of all laws which tend to make 
‘the rich richer and the poor poorer”; favor- 
ing a diffusion of education ; demanding a re- 
vision of the laws relating to shipping and the 
carriage of, ocean freights ; favoring self-gov- 
ernment for cities; opposing child-labor in 
factories ; recommending laws regulating pri- 
mary elections ; and favoring the free-canal 
amendment. On Friday the ticket was nomi- 
nated, which is as follows: for Governor, 
Grover Cleveland; for Lieutenant-Governor, 
David B. Hill; Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, William C. Ruger ; Congressman-at- 
large, Henry W. Slocum. 

The Republican State Convention of Mis- 
souri, called in opposition to the decision of 
the State Central Committee, met at Jefferson 
City on Wednesday and nominated a State 
ticket by acclamation. 

The Nebraska Republican State Convention 
met on Thursday and nominated J. W. Dawes 
for Governor. The platform reaffirms the 
faith of the party in free labor, free speech, 
und free schools; advocates currency on a 
specie basis and a protective tariff ; demands 
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legislative control of corporations ; and main- 
tains that legislation should prevent unjust 
discrimination on the part of railway com- 
panies, 

At an adjourned meeting of the Colorado 
Democratic State Convention on Friday, reso- 
lutions were adopted declaring that reform in 
the civil service is absolutely necessary. The 
spoils system and the assessment of public ser- 
vants for political purposes were denounced, 
and penal legislation demanded to destroy 
these evils. The resolutions insist that the 
remnant of the public domain shall be reserved 
exclusively for actual settlers as homesteads ; 
recommend a tariff for revenue only, and de- 
nounce the Tariff Commission. 

An immense meeting of Germans convened 
in Cincinnati on Sunday evening, under a call 
of the Association of Independent Citizens, 
who avow that they aim at guarding personal 
liberty, and the right to remain ‘‘ free men on 
Sunday ”—meaning to eat and drink what they 
please ; to allow each one to observe Sunday 
in his own way; and to obtain legal protec- 
tion for every branch of business, and uniform 
taxation. The call disavows all intention to 
form a new party. 

The press throughout the country has been 
agitated during the week on the subject of the 
relations of the Associated Press with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and Jay 
Gould, its present controller. tt is said that 
Mr. Gould and the telegraph company desire 
and propose to collect, as weli as transmit, the 
news for the press. The New York J/erald 
stated in a leading article that this purpose of 
Mr. Gould’s had been agreed to by three of 
the newspapers composing the New York 
Associated Foun —naiaity, the 7Zribune, the 
World, and the Mai and Express—and that 
there was danger of certain other of the news- 
papers composing the Associated Press being 
bought over by Mr. Gould, thus giving that 
gentleman the control of all the news which is 
distributed to the newspapers. In view of 
this danger, the New York //ere/d thinks that 
the time has come for the Government to con- 
sider the expediency of taking the telegraph 
business of the country into 1ts own hands. 

There was a Cabinet meeting at Washing- 
ton on Wednesday, at which were present the 
President and Secretaries Frelinghuysen, 
Lincoln, Teller, and Folger. Only routine 
business was transacted. 

President Arthur will be unable to be in 
Boston on October 3, the day set for the cele- 
bration of the Webster centennial. The cele- 
bration has therefore been postponed until 
October 11, at which date the President will 
be able to be present. 

A reception to Engineer Melville took place 
at Washington on Saturday evening. Assist- 
ant-Secretary-of-State Jobn Davis presided, 
and the orator of the evening was Mr. R. W. 
Thompson, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

Up te Sunday last the money value of dona- 
tions to the Garficld Memorial Hospital fund 
amounted to about $80,000. 

General Hazen, Chief of the Signal Bureau 
at Washington, has received advices that the 
supply expedition which sailed July 8 from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, with additional 
stores for Lieutenant Greely’s party, returned 
on Saturday last to St. John’s, having failed 
in the attempt to reach them on account of 
the ice. Depots were established, however, 
to secure their safe retreat should it become 
necessary a year or two hence. . 

By an agreement between the United States 
and Swiss Post-office Departments, executed in 
Washington on a the 19th inst., the 
limits of weight and dimensions of sample 


packets exchanged between the two countries 
are increased to 350 grains in weight, thirty 
centimetres in length, twenty centimetres in 
breadth, and ten centimetresin depth. This 
increase goes into effect on the 1st of October. 


The Secretary of the Treasury on Saturday 
issued a call for ~~ bonds of the acts 
of July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, which 
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will be paid at Washington on the 23d of De- 
cember, 1882. 

District-Attorney Corkhill and his assistants 
were occupied on Tuesday in taking testimony 
as to the alleged attempts to corrupt the Star- 
route jury. The proceedings were private. 

Mr. Henry George’s letter to the President 
has been referred to Secretary Frelinghuysen. 
It is learned at the State Department that Mr. 
Lowell in August acted upon this case, as well 
as that of Mr. Meany, and that the two cases. 
have been the subject of correspondence by 
telegraph since the time of the arrests. 

The first of the four parties which the Com- 
mission appointed by the United States Gov- 
ernment has selected to observe the forthcom- 
ing transit of Venus from the southern hemi- 
sphere sailed for Liverpool on Wednesday. 
The party consists of Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
Lieut T. R. Casey, Ensien J. H. L. Hol- 
combe, and Prof. Julius Ulke. These gentlemen 
will observe the transit from the neighborhood 
of Cape Town. The three other parties will 
witness the planet’s projection on the sun’s 
surface from Santa Cruz, Patagonia; Valpa- 
raiso, Chili ; and New Zealand, respectively. 

General Kimball, a member of the Utah 
Commission, arrived in New York on Monday 
nigit, and reports the fight against Mormon- 
ism to have been fairly begun. He said 
that the effect of the Commission’s work was 
already apparent in various actions of the 
Mormons, many of whom were beginning to 
separate their tamilies with a view to avoiding 
the cohabitation clause of the law, and large 
numbers of them are taking out naturaliza- 
lion papers. 

A great rain-storm began on Friday morning 
and inflicted some damage in New York, 
Brooklyn, and the surrounding country, and 
serious damage in some parts of New Jersey. 
The extraordinary nature of the storm is 
shown by the tact that more than nine inches 
of rain fell in fifty-six hours. Extensive floods 
resulted on Saturday in the neighborhood of 
Paterson, Plainfield, Elizabeth, Newark, and 
other New Jersey towns, demolishing a great 
number of bridges, flooding houses, carrying 
away dams, and causing washouts in all direc- 
tions, and many thousands of dollars will be 
needed to repair the damages. Several per 
sons lost their lives. 

Despatches from various points in the North- 
west report more or less heavy frosts in eastern 
Iowa, vorthern and central Illinois, and north- 
ern Indiana. In only a few places, however, 
was the frost heavy enough to injure the corn 
crop. 

The steamship Lepanto, of the Wilson line 
from Hull, arrived at New York on Sunday 
with her bows badly smashed in—the result of 
her having run into and sunk the steamship 
Edam, of the Netherlands-American Steam 
Navigation Company, on Thursday last, dur- 
ing a dense fog, in latitude 41° and longitude 
66° 34’. All the passengers and crew of the 
Edam were mek with the exception of the 
assistant and third engineers. 

A bad accident occurred in the tunnel of 
the Harlera Railroad, at Eigh'y-sixth Street, 
New York, on Friday. The Portchester spe- 
cial train being forced to take the Harlem track 
by some obstruction on the Hudson River 
track, was run into by a Harlem train. ‘The 
last car of the Portchester train was wrecked, 
and two passengers were killed and twenty- 
one persons hurt more or less seriously. 


FOREIGN 

On Wednesday reports of outrages and dis- 

turbances in the interior of Eexpt continued to 
arrivein Alexandria. All the k 








uropean houses 
and factories in Tanta and a few houses in 
Benha and Birket-el-Saba were reported to 
have been looted. An examination of the 
Treasury at Cairo proved that about £200,000 
were taken by Arabi Pasha, of which £18,000 
have been discovered at the War Office. It is 
probable that other deficits will be found m 
the Department of the Interior. A despatch 
from Alexandria on Friday night announced 
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that Damietta had surrendered to General 
Wood. Of the original garrison of 7,000 at 
Damietta, however, only 800 negroes remained 
on Friday night, and they fled without surren- 
dering, after having plundered the town. A 
despatch from Alexandria on Saturday said 
that it was disgusting to witness the enthusi- 
asm of the natives for the Khedive and to hear 
the expressions of loyalty of many who have 
been notoriously the friends of Arabi Paska. 
Arabi Pasha and his accomplices, both mili- 
tary and civil, will be tried by a court-martial, 
in which British officers of high rank will sit. 
The Khedive has issued a decree appointing a 
special commission to inquire into and prose- 
cute the authors of the outrages committed in 
Alexandria in June last. This commission is 
to consist of four Europeans and three natives, 
and is to be under the presidency of Abderrah 
man Rushdi Bey, a Maltese renegade and 
Minister of Finance in Arabi Pasha’s last Min- 
istry. There will also be another commission, 
which will sit at Tanta, to investigate the 
crimes committed in other parts of Egypt dur- 
ing the rebellion. The Khedive’s Government 
is making wholesale arrests of the supporters 
of the National party ; all who signed the 
proclamation authorizing Arabi Pasha to con- 


tinue the war are being imprisoned. The 
Princes Ibrahim, Hamed, and Kamil, who 


signed the petition prepared by Arabi Pasha last 
May for the deposition of the Khedive, arrived 
on Friday to pay their respects to the Khedive, 
but he refused to receive them. Some of the 
princesses of the Khedive's family are said to 
have been seriously compromised by the re- 
volt. 

It 1s generally believed that property valued 
at £1,000,000 will be contiscated and applied 
to the indemnification of sufferers by the mas- 
sacres, 

The Khedive has issued a manifesto stating 
that England has great interests in Egypt, 
both in regard to finances and trattic through 
the Suez Canal; that for the protection of 
those interests she was compelled to interfere, 
but that she has no intention of annexing the 
country. The Khedive also announces that 
he has authorized General Wolseley to repre- 
sent him in restoring order and punishing the 
rebels, and all loyal Egyptians are called upon 
to render him every assistance. 

The Khedive has offered Sir Edward Malet, 
the British Consul-General at Alexandria, the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Osmanli, the 
highest decoration he can bestow. 

On Tuesday the Khedive arrived at Cairo. 
He was received at the depot by the Duke of 
Connaught and General Woiseley with all 
possible military honors. The streets through 
which the Khedive passed were densely crowd- 
ed, and the natives gave him a friendly wel- 
come. 

A grand reception was held at the Ghezireh 
Palace on Tuesday by the Khedive. Nearly 
1,000 representatives of different villages were 
present. The Khedive refused to receive many 
implicated pashas and beys who came to pro- 
fess loyalty, and warned the Ulemas and other 
high personages that they would be severely 
punished if they relapsed into disloyalty. 

Arabi Pasha is reported to have said that 
the best thing the English could do for Egypt 
would be to send the Notables and other leading 
men cut of the country, for if they do not, ven- 
geance will surely be wreaked upon them after 
the departure of the British. Arabi says he is 
sorry he fought the British, and asserts that 
he never thought they would send so large an 
armv to assist the Khedive, else he would not 
have gone into the war. He denies that he 
had apy communication with the Sultan dur- 
ing the war. 

The Khedive, with the approval of England, 
has offered Baker Pasha the task of reorganiz- 
ing the Egyptian Army. The latter has ac- 
cepted the task. 

A solemn service of thanksgiving for the 
British pacification of the country was beld in 
the Roman Catholic Church at Alexandria 








on Sunday. There wasan immense congrega- 
tion present. Thanks for the success of the 
British troops were also given in the churches 
in London and the provinces on Sunday. 


It is officially announced in England that 
General Wolseley and Admiral Seymour will 
be raised to the peerage, in acknowledgment 
of their services in Egypt. 

A despatch from London says that members 
of a committee disapproving Mr. Gladstone’s 
Egyptian policy having, with a view of dis- 
crediting his opinions on foreign politics, reiter- 
ated the charge that he sympathized with the 
South during the American Civil War, Mr. 
Gladstone, replying through his secretary to 
an inquiry on the subject, writes that the 
statement attributing such sympathy to him 
is untrue, and contrary to authentic facts long 
ago made public. 

The Grand Shereef of Mecca has been de- 
posed and imprisoned at Taife, where Midbat 


Pasha was a prisoner. Abdatlah Atricun 
has been appointed Grand Shereef. He isa 
brother to the Shereef who was murdered 


some time ago, as was then supposed by orders 
from the Sultan, because he was favorable to 
the British. 

The Sultan of Turkey has ordered the im- 
mediate surrender to Greece of the whole 
frontier fixed by the International Commis- 
sion. The representatives of the Powers who, 
at the invitation of Count Corti, the Italian 
Ambassador, had assembled at Constantino- 
ple on Sunday to discuss the Turco-Greck 
frontier question, dissolved their meeting on 
hearing of the settlement of the difliculty. 

The Czar and Czarina arrived in Moscow 
ou Wednesday. Immense crowds lined the 
streets through which they passed from the 
depot to the Kremlin palace, and they were 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. On 
Thursday the Czar held a reception in the 
Kremlin, at which he expressed thanks for the 
cordial welcome and the many assurances of 
loyalty which he had received. The object 
of the visit is to view the exhibition, which is 
to close on the Ist of October. A despatch 
from St. Petersburg to the North German 
Gazette says that the idea of an improvised coro- 
nation is out of the question. On Sunday the 
Czar and Czarina returned to St. Petersburg. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says that a 
recent speech of General Drenteln, Governor 
of Kieff, against the Jews, has been taken as 
a signal by the peasants and minor officials of 
the provinces for the renewal of hostilities 
against the Israelites. From all sides accounts 
are received showing a revival of anti-Semitic 
animosity. 

It is reported that the German Government 
intends to devote its attention to the execution 
of a project for the construction of a canal 
to connect the North Sea with the Baltic. 


A despatch from Berlin says that on Satur- 
day the entire pre-s congratulated Prince Bis- 
marck on the twentieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the Prussian Ministry. The 
Opposition journals, while condemning Prince 
Bismarck’s home policy, warmly referred to 
the services he had rendered the nation. 


The Emperor William of Germany has 
written a letter to the King of Saxony, in which 
he says it affords him sincere satisfaction to 
again assure himself how entirely the King’s 
views coincide with his own respecting the im- 
portance of keeping the troops in a state of 
readiness for war. 


A despatch from Dublin states that owing 
to the release of a number of prisoners conse- 
quent upon the immediate expiration of the 
Coercion Act, the authorities have sent away 
certain persons suspected of informing, fear- 
ing that they would be murdered if they re- 
mained. On Thursday the last of the ‘‘sns- 
pects ” were released from Kilmainham jail. 

Patrick Walsh was hanged on Friday for 
the murder of Martin Lyden. 

A Conference of Irish Nationalists will meet 
in Dublin on the 17th of October, Toward 





the end of the year there will be a great Irish 
National Convention to review the position 
and condition of the country. The delegates 
to this Convention will be elected by the 
people. A scheme has been propounded by 
Mr. Davitt for the formation of a gigantic or 
ganization whose leading objects will be the 
improvement of the social and political condi 
tion of the Irish, and the prevention of emi 
eration from Ireland by obtaining prefitabl 
employment for laborers and evicted tenants 
The scheme is to be discussed at the Conven 
tion of Irish Nationalists, Mr. Parnell, how 
ever, refuses to sanction the project, on the 
ground that the formation of such an organ: 
zation would be impossible under the existing 
Coercion Act. 

The Dublin Freeman's Journal states that 
Mr. Dillon will retire from Parliament owing 
to ill health. In a letter announcing this in 
tention, Mr. Dillon says it will not be possibl 
for him to take any part in Irish politics for 
the next few years, 

Mr. E. Dwyer Gray has written a letter to 
Lord Mayor Dawson regarding the develop 
ment of Irish manufactures. He advocates 
the holding of an exhibition in 1888 and th: 
formation of an association to push the sale of 
Irish manufactures. He also advocates the 
holding of an Irish exhibition in the United 
States, and suggests that the United States 
should modify their tariff in favor of Lrish 
productions. 

Mr. Gladstone, replying to a correspondent, 
reiterates the declaration that he is unable to 
interfere with the operations of the Mormons 
in England, as he presumes their converts go 
with them willingly. 

The Earl of Derby, the Right Hon. Hugh 
Childers, the Right Hon, William EF. Forster 
Sir Henry James, and other prominent men, 
have joined the Longfellow Memorial Com 
mittee. 

A meeting was held in London on Wedves 
day evening to discuss the proposed introdu 
tion of Chinese labor into Great Britain, A 
motion calling upon the Government to frame 
measures to prevent the importation of Chinese 
was adopted. 

Delegates representing 20,000 miners, at a 
conference at Rotherham, England, on Mon 
day, decided to demand an advance of fifteen 
per cent. in wages. 

Overdank has confessed that he drew lots 
with his confederates to decide who should 
attempt to take the life of Francis Joseph, and 
that he intended to throw a bomb into the 
garden of Miramar Castle. The High Court 
of Venice has given an opinion in the case of 
the recent arrests, that the extradition of per- 
sons conspiring against the life of the Empe 
ror of Austria on Itahan territory is allowabie. 

The Emperor of Austria has subscribed 
100,000 florins for the relief of the sufferers by 
the recent floods mm the Tyrol. 

Baron van Lynden, the Dutch Minister of 
Finance, announced in the States-General on 
Monday that he estimated there would be a 
deficit in the budget of 26,000,000 florins. 

Ata consistory held at Rome on Monday 
Monsignor Czaki, Papal Nuncio at Paris, and 
Monsignor A. Bianchi, Nuncio at Madrid, 
were created Cardinals. 

The Mexican Congress has adopted a con 
stitutional amendment declaring that in the 
event of the death or removal of the Presi- 
dent, his successor shall be the Senator who 
presided over the Senate during the month 
preceding the vacancy. When the Senate is 
not in session, the President of the Permancnt 
Committee, who is alternately a Senator or 
Deputy, is to succeed. In the case of a per- 
manent vacancy, the elections are to be held 
immediately. Hitherto the Chief Justice has 
been ex-officio Vice-President. 


The exhibition building at Sydney, New 
South Waies, has been totally destroyed by 
fire with ail its contents. The loss 1s estimated 
at £500,000. 
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MR. FOLGER’S NOMINATION. 


THERE is no reason for surprise at the result of 
the New York Republican Convention, The 
struggle which preceded the nomination was vir- 
tually a struggle between two Machines—the 
National Administration Machine on one side, 
naturally strong by its patronage, and in this 
instance reinforced by Jay Gould and Mr. 
Conkling’s ‘legal practice,” and on the other 
side the State Administration Machine, rein- 
forced by an honest public sentiment recog- 
nizing the good features of Governor Cornell’s 
official conduct during the latter part of his 
term. IHad the decision of the question, who 
should be the Republican candidate for the Gov- 
ernorship, been in the hands of the masses of the 
party, the relative strength of the Machines 
as such would not have turned the scale. 
But as it was 1n the bands of the politicians 
who “fix” and ‘‘run” primaries, and who 
get themselves elected as delegates to conven- 
tions, and who are under the influence of the 
Machines all the time during the different 
stages of the proceeding, there could scarcely 
be any doubt as to which Machine would 
eventually prove the strongest. If there was 
anything calculated to cause surprise, it was 
that the number of delegates to the Conven- 
tion elected with the expectation that they 
would vote for Cornell or Wadsworth, was so 
large. But it was not surprising at all that a 
number of them, sufficient to give the 
National Administration Machine the ascend- 
ancy, should in the Convention have been 
won over, probably much to the disappoint- 
ment of those who sent them there. There 
is much cheap material among New York 
politicians in both parties, and that material 
shows itself in its true character when power 
passes from one faction or one leader to 
another. 

The nomination of such a man as Mr. 
Folger would, as such nominations go, be 
considered a strong one were the nominee 
permitted to stand on his own merits. As a 
member of the Legislature and as a Judge, 
Mr. Folger made a very creditable record. 
As Secretary of the Treasury he has done some 
very reprehensible things, of which the ap- 
pointment of the notorious Mike Dady isa 
specimen, while he has credit for having re- 
fused to do things still worse. His management 
of the business affairs of the Department has 
been, on the whole, respectable, too. But as 
the Republican nominee for the Governor- 
ship he appears under decidedly unfavor- 
able circumstances. The rapidity with which 
he skipped from a high judicial position 
into the Treasury and then tried to skip from 
the Treasury into the Governor’s chair of this 
State, all within one year, is calculated to 
produce the impression either of great un- 
steadiness of purpose on his part, or of readi- 
ness to let himself be used as an instrument 
for the purposes of others. He appears, more- 
over, as the candidate of the national Ad- 
ministration for a State office, and if anything 
should be odious to the popular mind, it is an 
intrusive interference of the Federal power 
with State affairs. Such interference has, 
indeed, not been unusual in this State, but 
there is certainly a growing sentiment against 
it. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
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appearance of Jay Gould and the legal practi- 
tioner Conkling, with wires and _ leading- 
strings in their hands, is not a captivating 
background to Mr. Folger’s candidacy. 

What the general effect of his nomination 
on the masses may be, we can as yet, of course, 
only guess. The leaders of Mr, Cornell’s 
forces in the Convention naturally gave in 
their adhesion without hesitation. It is quite 
probable that the professional politicians on 
that side are perfectly sincere in their assur- 
ancesof support. It is, indeed, reported from 
Saratoga that some of the non-professionals, 
especially Wadsworth men, complain of the 
use of corrupt means in making up a majority 
for Mr. Folger, and threaten to ‘‘ bolt.” How 
much there may be in this, time will show. 
But as to the rank and file of the party, we 
are persuaded that thousands of good Repub- 
licans in this State, when they read the news 
of the nomination, laid down their paper with 
a languid sort of equanimity, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
now let us wait to see what the other side 
will do.” 

The stories which are being told of the way 
in which the nomination was brought about 
—of the bargaining, intriguing, purchasing, 
and even forging which attended it or pro- 
cured it—must place Judge Folger in a position 
of someembarrassment. In fact, the situation 
is one in which it1s hard fora man of high cha- 
racter to know howto act. He is reported by 
an interviewer to have expected the nomina- 
tion, if it cameto him at all, as the free and 
practically unanimous offer of the Conven- 
tion, brought about after a fair comparison of 
views and trial of strength. It has come to 
him, however, as the result of a victory of one 
faction, achieved, the minority says, by foul 
means, and leaving behind so much openly 
avowed discontent as to make his election 
even now seem very doubtful. Moreover, his 
small majority undoubtedly came from this 
city, which has now no real representation in 
any Republican Convention, and whose dele- 
gates have few or no relations of any kind 
with nine-tenths of the voters for whom they 
undertake to speak. 

This is a state of things which must make 
the inconveniences of the rdle Judge Folger 
kas taken on himself seem greater to him 
every day, owing to the very qualities which 
led the Stalwarts to select him. An ordinary 
politician would not have answered their pur- 
pose. The reputation of their leaders is such 
that it 1s impossible for them to succeed in 
any enterprise dependent on the moral sense 
of the community without producing a stan- 
dard-bearer with a better one. To have had a 
man like Mr. Folger within their reach was, 
therefore, a piece of luck forthem which might 
not happen to them again in twenty years. But, 
sagacious as he is and long as his experience 
of politics has been, he can hardly have real- 
ized the way in which the party regards them, 
and the small amount of moral weight which 
conventions controlled by them carry, when he 
put himself into their hands. He can afford to 
be Governor of New York, but can he afford to 
seek the Governorship, or seem to seek it, or 
be made to seek it, for any other purpose than 
filling it with the highest efficiency and integ- 
rity? Will Judge Folger be just the same 
after half the voters of the State have satisfied 
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themselves that a set of political jobbers have 
put him in nomination partly to cover up their 
own shortcomings and partly to restore their 
Machine? No matter how sure he may feel 
that he would make a good Governor if elected, 
it must be of moment to him what people think 
about the way he became Governor. He can- 
not, hke Mr. Cornell, better his condition be- 
fore the people by being a good Governor. 
His character needs no rehabilitation or vindi- 
cation. His capacity and integrity are both 
sufficiently established to enable him to forego 
the additional lustre which any fresh office 
could give them. But he may encounter an 
enormous deal of discomfort by having, as an 
upright man, to quarrel with his backers, and 
may bring great discredit on his perspicacity 
by having to plead that he did not know them 
when he allowed them to run him. 

There was a time when a man of high 
standing could console himself for accepting 
a nomination from doubtful hands by the re- 
flection that he was going to stand on a plat- 
form which contained a genuine political pro- 
gramme. But Judge Folger’s friends do not 
furnish candidates with any such platforms 
nowadays. Their platforms do not contain 
their own high resolves, but exhortations to 
other people to be good. The things they 
commend to popular consideration are al- 
most always things which they are them- 
selves determined to avoid ; so that their can- 
didate can never flatter himself that he is 
charged with a mission or has the care of a 
great cause. If Judge Folger really meant 
what he said, that a nomination to be accept- 
able to him must be brought about by worthy 
means, he must, we repeat, read the current 
news about the proceedings which brought 
about this one with great perplexity as well as 
amazement, while making up his mind what 
answer to make. The public will certainly 
expect from him in this matter some practical 
illustration of what he considers fair in poli- 
tics. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT IN EGYPT, 


WHETHER the telegraphic reports from Cairo 
on Tuesday of the way in which Arabi 
Pasha is crying craven be correct or not, 
there is no doubt that the manner of his 
surrender and the behavior of the popula- 
tion since the surrender are an immense 
mortification to those who had vouched for 
him as a fanatical patriot and the head of 
a genuine national movement. The enthu- 
siastic and brilliant reception of the Khe- 
dive at Cairo, the Mohammedan clergy being 
among the first to receive him at the rail- 
road station, is certainly, considered as the 
termination of a two months’ campaign on 
behalf of national independence, almost wor- 
thy of opéra-bouffe, and must fill Egyptian 
sympathizers like M. de Lesseps, Mr. Wil- 
frid 8. Blunt, and Mr. Keay with honest 
shame. Poor M. de Lesseps is doubtless in 
a worse position than any of them, be- 
cause he promised more terrible fighting on 
behalf of the Egyptians than any of the 
others. They said that Arabi’s cause was 
just, and that he had the Egyptian people 
at his back, but M. de Lesseps said he 
would die in the last ditch, and one of his 
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friends predicted that even the Bedouins, who 
‘‘can see a hare behind a tuft of grass a 
kilometre off,” ‘‘would pluck the English 
sentinels like flowers,” and that 80,000 men at 
least would be required to restore the Khe- 
dive. But Arabi, the people, the Bedouins 
and all, have betrayed their frends. Prob- 
ably the most extraordinary failure of all 
was that of the Bedouins on the night before 
the attack, when they let the invading army 
get within 1,000 yards of Arabi’s position in 
the open desert without giving the alarm, 
For men who could see a hare a mile off this 
certainly showed a distressing want of vigi- 
lance. But every other incident of the cam- 
paign was in keeping with this one, and now 
the abject submission of the chief gives what 
ought to be a tragedy the air of a rather broad 
burlesque. 

How this impression of Egyptian despera- 
tion got abroad, it is not easy to see if we ex- 
amine Egyptian history only. Egyptian troops 
have never made a respectable figure in any 
war, and those who know the fellah best are 
most emphatic in denying him all military 
qualities. He has all sorts of good stuff in 
him, but he has not the stuff of a good 
soldier. Nor is there much support for the 
expectations about him to be found in the 
history of other Mohammedan peoples. It is 
more than two centuries since any Moham- 
medan force was considered formidable on 
account of its morale. The Persians and 
the Indian Mussulmans have, during that pe- 
riod, displayed nothing but feebleness and 
want of enterprise in the field. The Turks 
have, since the siege of Vienna, shown none 
of their old martial fire, and have constantly 
receded before Christian aggression. The 
defence at Plevna was rather an accident 
than a revival. Their success during the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries was 
due—as any one may see who reads Bus- 
becq’s ‘Memoirs ’—rather to their superiority 
to Europeans in discipline, in organization, 
and in armament, than to religious zeal. In 
other words, the Europe they terrified was a 
collection of poor barbarous and disorderly 
states, in which the military art was hardly 
cultivated at all. The success of the Turks 
was therefore enormous, and there can hardly 
be a better illustration of the terror they in- 
spired in Christendom than the continuance 
to our own day of the old belief that a fanati- 
cal Mussulman is a formidable soldier. 

The oniy Mussulman people who in recent 
times have done anything in war to sustain 
this belief are the Afghans, and yet they have 
never shown real tenacity ona set field. They 
have shown, however, wonderful tenacity in 
continuing hostilities. They have the uncon- 
queruble hate, and the courage never to submit 
or yield, which are supposed to be characteris- 
tics of all Mohammedan zealots, but they do 
not show it under arms. They fly nearly as 
readily as the Egyptians, but they do not 
throw away their arms, and they are always 
ready to try again, and they never kiss a con- 
queror’s hand. They make their submission 
with dignity. 

The suddenness and completeness of the 
Egyptian collapse will probably have some 
effect on European diplomacy in the East, by 
diminishing the impression of the intracta- 





bility and ferocity of Mohammedan popula- 
tions, which has really had considerable influ- 
ence thus far in upholding the Turkish Em- 
pire. Down to the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877 it was quite common for the Turkish 
Ministers to repress the troublesome importu- 
nity of foreign Ministers by hinting at an out- 
break of fanaticism which would put Chris- 
tian lives and property in danger, and which 
the Government would be unable to con- 
trol. Ove argument, too, and a very ef- 
fective one, used against the introduction 
of reforms into Asia Minor by extraneous 
pressure, has been that the population being 
mainly Mussulman, it would be difficult for 
any power but the Porte to control them, and 
that, deplorable as their lot was under Turk- 
ish rule, they must be left to their fate as long 
as their master did not care to improve it. 
What has occurred in Egypt is therefore not 
unlikely to make the ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople less gingerly in using pressure, and 
less troubled by the accounts the pashas wil 
give of the effect on the Turkish people of 
concessions to infidels. 


ARABI AND HIS ARMY. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., Sept. 16, 1882. 

It was my fortune—good or ill, it is hard to 
say—to spend something over two years in 
Egypt, in the service of the late Khedive, Is- 
mail Pasha, as an ofticer of Engineers in bis 
Army. I lived in Cairo with my family, was 
daily in intimate association with the native 
population, and had charge, as Chief of the 
Third Section, of the General Staff of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau. I trust that the opportuni- 
ties offered for observation have made me some- 
what familiar with the country and its people. 

Since the days of Mehemet Ali, and his great 
warrior son, Ibrahim Pasha, Egypt has entirely 
lost her military prestige ; she has had no recent 
victories of any importance. It is true that dur- 
ing the reign of the Khedive Ismail Pasha the 
boundaries of Egyptian dominion were extended, 
apparently by military conquest, over a part of 
Nubia, Darfur, Kordofan, and up the Nile al- 
most to the Equatorial Lakes. But these con- 
quests were really not won by fighting success- 
ful battles ; they were the results of creating 
dissensions among the native tribes, of purchase 
and bribery, of superior diplomacy and treach- 
ery, of following up the march of trade by de- 
tachments of troops, and converting trading 
stations into forts and military posts. In 1876 
the Egyptian troops under Rauf Pasha made a 
successful attack upon Harrar, a walled town of 
the Sumalis. With this single exception, all of 
their recent military efforts have been most dis- 
astrous failures. I need only mention the series 
of terrible catastrophes attending the abortive 
attempts at conquest in Abyssinia during the 
years 1875 and 1876. The writer was one of the 
unfortunates who participated in those inglori- 
ous undertakings, and knows whereof he speaks. 
The first expedition into Abyssinia was under 
Colonel Arendrup, a Danish officer in the ser- 
vice of the Khedive. He commanded a column 
of troops of all arms, numbering about 3,500 
men. They were apparently excellent troops, 
were well organized, well drilled, well armed, 
and well equipped in every way ; and yet on 
the very first encounter with the Abyssinians 
the entire force engaged was literally wiped out 
of existence. Only a few desperately wounded, 
maimed, and mutilated men, who were left as 
dead by their ruthless foes, were the survivors 
of that bloody fight, These wretched sufferers, 
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with wonderful vitality, crawled off the field of 
carnage, hid themselves by day in the caves and 
jungles, fed on wild fruits and berries, dragged 
their festering limbs along at night, and reached 
Massowah, some of them weeks after the battle, 
and told the horrible tale. 

To wipe out this disgrace and avenge this de- 
feat, a large army, which ultimately numbered 
fully 20,000 men, equally as well appointed in all 
respects as the other force, was sent into Abys- 
sinia. They reached the Abyssinian plateau 
without resistance, and about 12,000 of them 
at one time were engaged with the hordes of 
King John. Of all that met the King in the 
open field, but very few returned to the two 
forts which formed the flanks of their position. 
Ihave no intention of giving a description of 
this battle of Gura, as it is called, but simply of 
showing the fighting capacity of the Egyptian 
troops. The position occupied by the Egyptian 
Army was an excellent one; they were on an 
open, nearly level plain, themselves posted on 
the rising ground ; they were splendidly equip- 
ped with Remington breech-loading rifles ; their 
artillery was composed of French mountain 
howitzers, English steel guns, and German 
Krupps, besides a fine rocket battery ; their 
cavalry was magnificently mounted and per 
fectly armed; they were commanded by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army, 
and his best officers ; they had some dozen or 
more American and European staff officers to 
encourage them, exhort them, and set them 
a guvod example. King John attacked them 
squarely in front, with bis host of naked, bare- 
footed, bare-headed warriors, who had but few 
fire-arms, no artillery, no organization—nothing 
military, in fact, but courage. And yet, in one 
hour and a half, all of 7,000 troops who were 
outside of the forts, except a bare handful, were 
killed or captured by the Abyssinians,. who 
rushed upon them with sword and spear and 
shield, and slaughtered them like sheep in the 
shambles. The loss of the Abyssinians was about 
150 men ! 

This bare statement of facts makes comment 
How it all happened it is diffi- 
cult to tell. Colonel Dye, who was in the battle, 
wrote a book to explain it, but did not succeed, 
I think, even to his own satisfaction. Why it so 
happened is easier to answer, and the answer is 
this: the Egyptians will not, cannot fight. A 
disaster equally complete, but on a smaller scale, 
occurred to a column of Egyptian troops under 
Munzinger Pasha, nearly contemporaneously 
with the Arendrup tragedy. This column was 
marching through the Galla country to coipe- 
rate with Arendrup, aud, when several days’ 
journey from Tajurrah, was attacked at night 
by the natives, and absolutely annihilated, The 
writer saw one of the victims of this catastropbe, 
who escaped because his wounds were thought 
to be certainly fatal. He was an officer of Engi- 
neers, and will be mentioned again. 

The events thus briefly epitomized plainly 
demonstrate the lack of fighting qualities of the 
Egyptians. Now, the question naturally srises, 
Why are they thus utterly worthless as soldiers ¢ 
That question it is the main object of this article 
to answer, There are two classes of soldiers in 
the ranks of the Egyptian Army. The smeller 
class consists of Nubians, Darfurians, Sudanese, 
and Berbers from up the Nile. Many, in fact 
it is said that most of them, are slaves, either 
taken or bought from the regular slave-hunters 
and traders of the interior, and liberated by the 
late Khedive Ismail, by being placed in the 
Army. However recruited, they constituted the 
only fighting part of the Army in the Abyssinian 
campaign, and they were vastly inferior to the 
colored troops of the Union Army during tie 
late Civil War. They have some soldierly quali- 
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ties : they are strong, hardy, able-bodied men, 
can stand heat and hard work and long marches 
well ; they are docile, obedient, and seemed to 
learn the routine duties of military life readily, 
and perhaps under good officers might make 
fairly good soldiers, Some of these negro troops 
went with Prince Hassan to Turkey, and parti- 
cipated in the Russo-Turkish war; but there was 
no mention made of any brilliant achievements 
accomplished by them, and it was said they suf- 
fered terribly from the coldness of the climate 
of the mountain regions of Turkey, and were 
therefore of little service. 

The larger part of the Egyptian Army is made 
up of recruits taken by conscription from the 
villages and fields of the lower delta. These 
fellaheen are the most abject of slaves, and have 
been so for hundreds of years. They are not 
slaves of a single owner who would be responsi- 
ble for their welfare, and would profit by their 
well-being, as was the case with the former 
slaves of the South. They are the slaves of the 
soil upon which they live, and of every man 
who occupies a higher position in life than they, 
from their own sheik-el-beled to the Khedive. 
Every effendi, bey, and pasha with whom they 
come in contact in any way whatever looks 
upon them as different beings from himself, calls 
them habitually ‘‘ebn-el-kelb,” sons of dogs, 
and kicks, cuffs, and beats them ad libitum. In 
consequence of this bad treatment, and by 
heredity, they are low, mean, cowardly, and 
cringing beyond any people on the face of the 
earth. And the manner in which they are 
drafted into the Army, and the way they are 
subsequently treated by their officers, does not 
in the least improve them. They are dragged 
from their fields while at work, or snatched from 
their mud huts, chained togetber in gangs, and 
carried to the citadel, and there kept in close 
imprisonment until they are drilled and uni- 
formed. They are not allowed to settle their 
own affairs, to make any provision for their 
families, or even to bid their wives and children 
farewell, when the time for their conscription 
comes. When the recruiting sergeants lay hands 
upon them, it is as if a sudden and terrible death 
had claimed them ; and they are mourned and 
wept over by friends and relatives as if they 
were dead, 

Once become soldiers, and branded as it were 
by the uniform, escape from the ranks, until 
term of servige expires, isimpcssible. Desertion 
me Séherally punished by death, even in time of 
peace. They are treated by their officers no 
better than they were by their taskmasters in 
the fields, The courbash is the instrument of 
punishment for every trivial offence, in spite of 
the fact that flogging is prohibited by law. Not 
only is the common soldier whipped by his com- 
pany officers, from sergeant to captain, but even 
the subaltern officers are subjected to the same 
indignity by their superiors. The writer once 
saw a lieutenant held down by two men of his 
own company, while his colonel beat him un- 
mercifully with a walking-cane. When the 
beating was finished by the bey’s becoming ex- 
hausted, the lieutenant arose, took off his sword 
and handed it to his superior, and said : ‘‘ You 
have disgraced me in the presence of my own 
men; I am no longer worthy to be an officer— 
put me in the ranks.” For this—the only manly 
act I ever witnessed among these people—the 
lieutenant was charged with insubordination 
and mutinous conduct, was tried by court-mar- 
tial, was sentenced to be shot, and I saw the 
sentence put into execution. 

This was during the Abyssinian campaign.; 
and on another occasion I witnessed the novel 
sight of a colonel giving his own major a good 
thrashing with a walking-cane, and the major 
took it like a lamb, without a murmur or even 
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a grunt of disapprobation. The lieutenant of 
Engineers mentioned above as having escaped 
from the Munzinger massacre, had receipted to 
the Government for some engineer stores and a 
small sum of money for engineering purposes, 
Although he came back to Cairo desperately 
wounded, and brought back a few of his en- 
gineer troops, yet he was tried for the loss of the 
property and money, and his pay was stopped 
until the loss was made good. This is not hear- 
say. This lieutenant was in my own corps of 
Topographical Engineers. I was his chief, and 
had to approve his pay-account, and I know all 
the circumstances just detailed to be facts. 

No wonder, then, that such a people—so treated 
when in civil life that every spark of manhood 
is crushed out of them, and so abused as soldiers 
that they have not even the courage of a crushed 
worm, which strives to sting the heel of its de- 
stroyer—no wonder such a people will not fight. 
And the inglorious termination of Arabi Pasha’s 
wretched attempt at revolution is but the legiti- 
mate result of his and his deluded followers’ 
antecedents. No one who knew him and his 
people had any doubt how the affair would end 
from its very incipiency. I made Arabi Bey’s 
acquaintance in Abyssinia. He was then a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. After the Egyptian Army was 
defeated by King John, Arabi Bey was made an 
envoy, and sent to the King with presents and 
bribes, and propositions for peace. He was so 
far successful in his mission that King John gave 
the Egyptian Army an opportunity to retreat 
from his country without molestation. For this 
brilliant achievement Arabi Bey was promoted 
to the rank of colonel, made a bey of the first 
class, and decorated with the order of the 
Medjidieh. This cumulation of honors turned 
his head. He was probably, at that time, the 
only native Arab who held so high a rank—the 
beys and pashas being universally Turks or Cir- 
cassians. He imagined himself a great man, 
and thought he was chosen of fate as the de- 
liverer of his people. 

A few words as to the conduct of the campaign 
on both sides. Arabi Pasha has done better than 
I ever thought he would. He held his troops to- 
gether quite well, and manceuvred them well, 
for a man whose natural ability is not great, 
whose education is meagre, and whose military 
experience has been small. It is my opinion 
that Arahi Pasha has received. instructions from 
a source little suspected by most people. That 
he should have made his first serious stand at 
Tel-el-Kebir, with his back as it were resting on 
Zagazig, shows that some one wiser than him- 
self put the idea into his head that that position 
was the key to the Nile delta. He must have 
learned that from General Stone—not since the 
General has cast his fortunes with the Khedive, 
of course, but before that time, and before 
Arabi Pasha put himself in the attitude of open 
rebellion. It was a favorite idea of General 
Stone’s that Tel-el-Kebir and Zagazig would one 
day be of great moment in Egyptian affairs. I 
have frequently heard him speak of their strate- 
gic importance ; and when I tendered my re- 
signation in 1875, the General teld me he regret- 
ted my leaving before I had helped him fortify 
these two places. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley has conducted the attack 
upon the Egyptians in a manner altogether ad- 
mirable. In view of all the difficulties he has 
had to encounter, his progress has been remark- 
ably rapid. His taking Ismailia for his base of 
operations put him on the shortest line of march 
to Cairo. His gradually forcing the enemy 
back until he could get all of his forces together 
at their strongest point may have looked to some 
unwise and unmilitary, but it was exactly the 
right thing to do with the foe he had. In this 
way he was enabled to deal one deadly blow 
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and end the war at once. This he knew he would 
be able todo. Finally, the manner of engaging 
the Egyptians showed his perfect knowledge of 
their calibre, and his consummate skill. He 
went at them with a rush, as the Abyssinians 
did, and that was the end of the whole matter. 
S. H. L. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF ENG- 
LAND—THE SALVATION ARMY. 
Lonpon, September 7, 1882. 

THE doings of a body which calls itself the 
Salvation Army have, during the last few 
months, excited an amount of attention from 
the educated classes in England which is chiefly 
remarkable as showing how little those educated 
classes seem to have previously known, or cared 
about, the religious phenomena which manifest 
themselves among the humbler part of the popu- 
lation. I will not attempt to write the history 
of the movement, which for the matter of that 
has lately been set forth in one of our best maga- 
zines, the Contemporary Review, by its founder 
and dictator, General Booth; but the occasion is 
a suitable one for saying something about the 
state of religious belief and practice among the 
masses in England, and considering how far 
such organizations as this are calculated to 
amend it. 

Amendment it certainly needs. Whether the 
poorest class, the day laborers in town and 
country, were in the habit of attending church 
and shaping their conduct with some reference 
to what they heard there, even in Roman Catho- 
lic times, may be doubted; it is at any rate not 
so certain as Roman Catholic writers are 
apt to assume in talking of “‘ ages of faith.” But 
since the Reformation there seems to have been 
always a section of the poor who lay outside 
religious agencies, and with the growth of great 
towns this section has naturally grown vastly 
jarger. At present, of the artisan and labor- 
ing class in the towns—the class which lives by 
weekly or daily wages for manual labor—cer- 
tainly less than a half, and perhaps only a 
fourth, can be said to belong to any church or 
denomination: that is to say, to be in the habit 
of regularly attending any place of worship. 
The more intelligent and active-minded artisans 
are chiefly Dissenters, and for the most part 
Methodists—we have, like you, several different 
Methodist bodies—or Baptists. The Lrish are, of 
course, Roman Catholics, and a certain number— 
small but capable of being increased when- 
ever an energetic clergyman appears on the 
scene—still adhere to the Established Church. 
In the purely agricultural parts of England the 
proportion of churchgoers is larger, and the 
strength of the Anglican establishment greater; 
in Scotland, too, religion bas, even in the towns, 
a stronger hold on the mass of the people than in 
the manufacturing or mining districts of Eng- 
land. To return, however, to these last-men- 
tioned districts, their condition is a very dis- 
heartening one. To what extent atheism, or 
secularism, as it is now usually called, prevails 
among them, cannot easily be determined, 
though the small support which Mr. Bradlaugh 
and other lecturers of his type receive seems to 
show that the secularist organizations do not 
count many members. But there isa vast sec- 
tion of the working class which, whether or not 
it has any theological or anti theological opi- 
nions, lives practically uninfluenced by religion, 
and comes in contact with the ministers of reli- 
gion only on the occasion of baptisms, weddings, 
and funerals. Add to this that there is also 
among our poorer classes, as well in country as 
in town, a vast deal of wretchedness, chiefly 
caused by intemperance, and a good deal of vio- 
lent crime directly arising from intoxication. 
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The various churches, and especially the Church 
of England, have, within the last thirty or forty 
years, become much more uneasy and ashamed 
in the face of this state of things, which they feel 
that they have failed to grapple with. Constant 
efforts are being made by religious and philan- 
thropic agencies, by town missionaries, Scrip- 
ture readers, parochial Bible women, temperance 
societies, bands of hope, ragged schools, and in- 
numerable other similar means, to get hold of 
the intemperate or criminal class; but the results, 
although in some directions encouraging, remain 
small when compared with the magnitude of the 
evil. In spite of the vigor of religious life among 
the upper and middle classes in England, the ten- 
dency has of late years been to rely rather on 
what may be called social and philanthropic 
than on purely religious modes of action, appa- 
rently because people felt (though they did 
not like openly to acknowledge) that neither 
the decorous and dignified composure of the 
Anglican service, nor the dogmatic Calvinism 
which still, although its sterner aspects have 
largely vanished, characterizes the ordinary 
Dissenting pulpit, was well suited for the igno- 
rant and indifferent mass, which is substan- 
tially heathen, caring for this world only and 
the pleasures it affords. It is indeed true that 
the extremer High Churchmen, those whom it 
is the fashion to call Ritualists, niaintain that 
the elaborate ceremonies which they have en- 
grafted on, or restored to, the public worship 
of the Church of England, do succeed in at- 
tracting and moving the humblest and least 
instructed classes, which can be most easily 
touched through their eyes. But although some 
of these Ritualistic clergymen have done admira- 
ble work among the poor and outcasts of the 
great towns, it hasnot yet been shown that they 
can create large permanent congregations from 
these elements or bring them into their ecclesi- 
astical fold. 

Things being such, it is natural that the rise of 
a movement which undertakes to reclaim the 
heathen part of the population should be watched 
with interest, and even received with sympa- 
thy. Tobe sure, there is nothing novel in such 
movements, Severai of the humbler Dissenting 
bodies have always used violent preaching, the 
passionate singing of lively tunes, and other 
modes of exciting an audience, and under such 
modes there have often been the physical mani- 
festations of overwrought feelings—women fall- 
ing into convulsions, men crying out, people be- 
lieving that they bad suddenly freed themselves 
from the devil and emerged into light and peace. 
Street preaching, too, is not new among us, but 
has been pretty common for the last twenty 
years or so, at least since the days of the Irish 
revival in 1858. However, ordinary English 
society has not realized this, and is therefore 
more surprised than it need have been by the 
appearance of the Salvation Army, in which 
there is little or nothing new, beyond the more 
elaborate organization, with its military titles, 
and the subjection of all its branches to the 
dictatorship of one energetic man. The Army 
first came into notice by the attacks made on its 
processions—marching in processions with ban- 
ners flying and the singing of hymns is a main 
feature in its programme. Whoever joins it 
must become a total abstaiver: its presence is 
therefore unwelcome to the liquor-sellers, and 
they are suspected of having in many places 
organized opposition to it. Whether owing to 
their action, or to the natural disposition of 
the British rough to molest any one who looks 
peculiar, or does anything unusual in a public 
place, these processions were frequently attacked, 
theprocessionists hustled, stones thrown at them, 
the column sometimes broken and chased off the 
streets by gangs of vagabonds, while the “ sol- 





diers ” themselves, faithful to the non-resistance 
principles which they profess, did not defend 
themselves, but only sang the louder. When 
these disorders were brought to the notice of the 
local magistrates, they, whether from sympathy 
with the publicans (the brewing interest is 
often strong among the unpaid magistracy), 
or, as it is more charitable and more reason- 
able to suppose, in the idea that the blame 
of disturbances ought to be laid on those who 
give occasion for them by parading in an 
unusual fashion, mostly punished the Salva- 
tionists, and tried to stop the processions 
altogether. The Army, however, found useful 
allies in some active temperance members 
of the House of Commons, who, regarding it as 
a powerful agency on behalf of teetotalism, 
plied the Home Secretary with questions and re- 
monstrances, and forced him, rather against his 
will, to admit that the magistrates had been 
wrong in their view of the law; that Englishmen 
have a perfect right at common law to parade 
the streets in any decent garb they please to as- 
sume, and are entitled to be protected against 
assaults by bystanders. Thus the magistrates 
were pulled up, and the tables have been turned 
completely in favor of the Salvationists, whose 
good behavior under great provocation has 
gained public favor for them. They are rapidly 
becoming a large and powerful organization, 
with a “corps” in nearly every considerable 
town, and are erecting ‘‘ barracks” for their 
meetings with the proceeds of the subscriptions 
they receive, notonly from the soldiers, who are 
of course mostly poor people, but from well- 
wishers in the richer classes. Their special de- 
light is to purchase some large tavern or music 
ha)], or other questionable place of public amuse- 
ment, and turn it into a hall for their meetings, 
since they thus not only establish an agency for 
good, but extinguish one for bad, And in this 
way they have recently acquired some valuable 
properties in London. 

It must be well understood that this movement 
has nothing new in the way of theology to teach. 
Its idea and purpose simply is to bring religious 
influences to bear on the English heathen, the 
people who, living in the midst of churches and 
chapels, enter neither set of places ; and more 
particularly on those among these heathen who 


get drunk, beat their wives, and are genergijy 


in conflict with the law. This is doubtless one 
reason why the ciec¢y of all denominations are 
either friendly or ueutral. ‘* General” Booth 
does not aim at laying hold of people who now 
attend either the Church of England or any 
Nonconformist place of worship; and although, 
of course, a certain number of: his followers 
come from the Dissenting chapels, still the at- 
tendance at those chapels is not diminished: one 
does not cease to be a Methodist or a Baptist by 
being also a Salvationist. All intention of 
founding a sect to rival the existing sects is 
strenuously disclaimed: the object of the Army 
is to do by its military and aggressive organiza- 
tion what the denominations from the Anglican 
establishment downward have failed to do; and 
the converts it most values are those who have 
hitherto lived in flagrant and outrageous sin. 
When I went to one of their meetings in the 
town of Scarborough a few weeks ago, the chief 
attraction was an old woman named Jane John- 
son, said to be over eighty years of age, and who 
was announced to have keen in prison two hun- 
dred and forty-three times (if I recollect aright) 
for being drunk and disorderly and assaulting 
the police. The poor old thing, whose ageseemed 
to refute the doctrine that intemperance shortens 
life, gave a sort of address, which, so far as one 
could follow it—for she had lost her teeth and 
spoke an exceedingly strong North-country dia- 
lect—was a narrative of various adventures that 








had befallen her in ‘‘ getting tight,’ as she ex 
pressed it, and of consequent conflicts with the 
officers of the law, all of which excited great 
merriment among the audience. There was also 
a lady, described on the wall posters as ‘the 
Yorkshire Nightingale,” who sang hymns in a 
strong and sweet voice, the Army joining in 
chorus ; and a good many short extempore 
prayers were offered, and addresses delivered 
by various persons, while ejaculations of ‘~ Bless 
the Lord !” and ‘ Hallelujah !” resounded from 
all quarters of the hall. In fact, it was much 
like one of your camp-meetings. The 
striking thing was the absence of anything 
that could be called theology or dogma. Ai 
though the doctrines of the Army are just 
those which are to be heard in our Methodist 
and Baptist pulpits, and which were preached 
by Mr. Moody when he came bere on his 
revivalist mission, there was far less attempt 
to set them forth connectedly, much less to 
prove them out of the Bible, than Mr. Moody 
made. Considered as a contribution to reli 
gious life and thought, the Salvation Army 
has no importance, and it is one of the most 
curious symptoms of our condition that when a 
movement of this kind arises, it should have ab 
solutely nothing new to say. As to its practical 
value, people’s opinions of course differ as they 
are more or less shocked by its offences against 
good taste, such as the motto ** Blood and Fire,” 
which it has adopte’!. Some apprehend mis 
chief from the violent physical excitement into 
which it throws the newly-converted, or hold 
that by producing antinomianism it may even 
increase vice. Others think that the reclama 
tion of a certain number of drunkards and 
criminals, even for a time, is clear gain which 
may outweigh contingent evils. Meantime the 
Archbishop of Canterbury subscribes £5 to help 
it to turn a low theatre into “barracks”; and 
General Booth, its commander-in-chief, origi- 
nally a Methodist minister, is one of the most 
conspicuous figures of our day. . # 
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THE COMING PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS, 
BERLIN, September 1, 1882. 
THE elections for the next Prussian Landtag 
will take place in the course of October, prob 


“ably toward the middle of that month. Asthey 
are not held under the tiie"otwiversal suf- 


» re- 


frage, but under an indirect system whiff } 
scribes three classes of electors, each of which 
has the same representation, although only a 
few taxpayers may constitute the first or second 
class, the agitation of the parties thus far is 
rather secret and the participation of the people 
rather small. The candidates of the different 
parties have mostly been nominated, but their 
names will not be published before the com- 
mencement of the campaign, in September, 
which measure will shield them a few weeks 
longer against the calumniations and slanders of 
the opposite party. Do not imagine that our 
political elections are carried on with that can- 
dor and fairness which becomes an educated 
people; on the contrary, in this respect 
we have but too soon imitated the man- 
ners and customs of the oldest nolitical 
constituencies. The tone of a Berlin election, 
for instance, will not stand much behind a pri 
mary of a New York ward, with the sole excep- 
tion of revolver-shooting, to which the German 
is not yet accustomed. And what is worse here 
than with you, if I am permitted to finish the 
comparison of Berlin with New York, is that 
here it is not only the small fry, the political 
rabble, which attends to the mean business of 
electioneering ; but clergymen, like the notorious 
court-preacher Sticker, officials, so-called young 
noblemen and officeholders in high positions, 
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who wish to draw attention to their patriotic 
merits, and to be rewarded accordingly, strike 
the keynote in the Conservative camp. For 
the last Reichstag election the Conservatives, 
although they ought to have known beforehand 
that they could not conquer a single seat in this 
city, gave free theatrical representations, con- 
certs, public amusements, and free lager to the 
voters, in order to win them to their side. In 
the rural districts the parties regort to other 
means. Thus, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Berlin the adversaries of a Liberal candidate 
who was very popular with the farmers as well 
as in the small towns, and who had been sent to 
the Reichstag in three consecutive elections, 
spread and even publisbed the rumor that if the 
said gentleman were elected for a fourth time, 
his constituency would have to pay him a life- 
long pension of 4,500 marks a year (about $1,100). 
Now, the members of the Reichstag receive no 
salary, which fact, if there were no other con- 
sideration, would prove that a member of that 
body who serves gratuitously is not entitled to 
any emolument; but naming the exact amount 
of the pension, and the positive assurance that 
it would not have to be paid except after a 
fourth election, made so great an impression 
on the minds of the farmers and small-town 
tradespeople that they defeated their own old 
candidate and helped to elect a Conservative. 
The Liberals, on the opposite side, having less 
means at their command, must raise every cent 
among themselves, and number less influential 
persons in their ranks, but they work with great- 
er energy and with more method. Their country 
press is better organized, and gives the people 
plain traths, which every voter understands, 
while the Cor servatives’ pamphlets, except those 
which indulge in abuse and personal attacks, are 
written in a professoriul tone, unintelligible 
to the masses. The Liberals, too, agitate better 
in the rural districts, and attract greater crowds 
to their meetings, In consideration of the fact 
that a successful Deputy has not a single tide- 
waitership to bestow on his most trusted and en- 
ergetic friend, and that the Liberal rank and file, 
who for their positions are dependent on the Gov- 
ernment, or even on the Landrath or gendarme, 
can every day be punished or ill-treated by their 
superiors, too much praise cannot be bestowed 
on the great mass of the electors, who risk “o78 


vy © in yor." : 
than they can gain, Yeryoften suffer heavily, 


but P°vértheless stick to the Liberal platform. 
To return, however, to the impending elec- 
tions for the Landtag, there is every reason to 
anticipate a Liberal victory. While on former 
occasions the Liberals of all shades marched 
alone and worked for themselves, thus splitting 
their votes and weakening their influence, they 
are this time appreciating the old wisdom of 
acting harmoniously together. It is the merit of 
an able parliamentarian, Professor Haenel, 
of Kiel, to have brought this homely truth 
to the minds of the leaders and of the masses, 
* Let us stand by eack other, and, without 
breaking up existing party ties, offer a united 
front to the Conservatives. Such is the appeal 
which resounds from all parts of the coun- 
try. Let the differences which separate the 
several organizations among the Liberals re- 
main untouched, but let us not lose sight of the 
main point—i, e., the common fight against the 
Conservatives, and the creation of a Liberal 
majority. Do away with the patriotism, or, 
rather, the particularism, of cliques and factions, 
ignore or suppress the jealousies of the real or 
imaginary party leaders, but, in the common inte- 
rest, help to build up a Liberal party which, if 
every one does his duty, will and must rule the 
councils of the nation.” This parole will animate 
the exertions of the Liberals. In the elections 
for the last House of Deputies of the Landtag, 
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the Party of Progress had lost forty-two per cent., 
and the National Liberals about the same num- 
ber. Among 432 members there was a Liberal 
minority of 145. Now, if the Liberals wish to 
regain their influential position, they must re- 
conquer some seventy or eighty seats. As un- 
der less auspicious circumstances they in the 
last elections for the Reichstag won some forty 
seats, there is little doubt that they will succeed 
if they fully do their duty. 1f now all side issues 
be left alone, an honest understanding of all 
Liberal organizations can easily be realized and 
their victory secured, the more as they all agree 
in their opinions on the three leading questions 
which will determine the character of the next 
Landtag. These three questions comprise the 
relation of the State to the Church, the regulation 
of internal taxes, and administrative reform. 

I explained in my last letter the difficulties 
which the Government has created for itself 
by its yielding to the Pope. The overbearing 
tone of the Clerical combatants shows that they 
even expect more than Prussia has surrendered. 
The claims of the Church always increase when it 
is sure to deal with a weak adversary, but they 
grow very elastic when it must settle terms with 
a strong and independent enemy. While the 
Pope, for instance, at present courts and flatters 
Republican France, which threatens the existence 
of the Catholic clergy in its foundations, he is 
cooland arrogant toward Prussia, which, judg- 
ing from the tone of the Conservatives, he be- 
lieves unconditionally dependent upon his help. 

I do not believe that the unnatural alliance of 
Centre and Conservatives will last, and I doubt 
if they will be able to reach any positive re- 
sults. The Conservatives, certainly, are ready to 
sacrifice the independence of the school upon the 
Church, and even the sovereignty of the State, 
to Clerical insolence. On the other hand, the Li- 
berals of all shades, willing as they may be to 
conclude peace, unanimously insist on three ab- 
solute conditions on which it must be based—viz. : 
the control of public schools by the Govern- 
ment; the maintenance of the law of civil mar- 
riages; and the sovereignty of the State, which, 
of course, has to prescribe the boundary line 
between itself and the Church. ‘The Conserva- 
tives, even with Bismarck at their head, will 
never succeed in making our Protestant people 
accept a total submission to the Pope and his 
tools. Tbe Liberals, therefore, represent the 
real feelings of the country, 2’¥i have a-good 
chance of being elected on such a platform. 

The second question, on which all the Libe- 
rals agree, and on which a union will easily be 
effected, is the policy of taxes and internal reve 
nue. While the Government wants the Reichs- 
tag to raise an indefinite number of millions 
from indirect taxes, in order to use them fora 
tax reform in Prussia and in the smaller States, 
the Liberals bave treated and still treat this 
demand with the utmost distrust, which has 
been justified by the experience of late years. 
The Reichstag granted 145,000,000 marks by in- 
creasing duties and passivg a stamp act. Of 
this amount, which was distributed among the 
several States of the Empire, Prussia obtained 
67,000,000, and of these 67,000,000 she has, 
in two successive years, abated fourteen and 
six (or together twenty) millions of marks in 
taxes. These, however, she was forced to raise 
by a loan, as the new inccme had been spent 
for other purposes. In order to conceal the 
failure of its pet measure, the Government 
demanded 115,000,000 for the last year but one, 
and 188,000,000 more for the next coming 
year ; but the one will be refused just as the 


‘other has been rejected. Thus far the poorer 


classes have been saddled with new taxes, 
while the richer ones have been eased; now it 
is the purpose of the Government still to in- 





crease to an unlimited extent the indirect taxes 
and still more to reduce the direct ones. The 
Liberals, like one man, have withstood this mea- 
sure as well as this other, that the individual 
States be supported (alimentirt) by the Empire, 
and the towns and communities by the several 
States—a system which kills personal responsibi- 
lity and freedom and creates extravagance. 

There remains the question of administrative 
reform. In 1872 a beginning was made with 
the limited introduction of self-government and 
other lesser reforms into the counties of the 
eastern provinces, but it soqn came to au end. 
Instead of starting with the towns and villages, 
the second step was taken before the first. The 
consequence is that the partial reform, unsup- 
ported by other institutions, hangs in the air; 
and now that the western provinces ought to be 
benefited by the same democratic reform, it is 
found impossible to effect it. It is true, consid- 
erable progress has been made in destroying 
the greatest drawbacks of the feudal compo- 
sition of county and provincial representation ; 
the participation of all classes of the people 
in the administration has been achieved, and 
even legal protection and the enforcement 
of the law for or against administrative mea- 
sures have been laid down as a basis for 
public life. The progress is enormous, if you 
bear in mind that our eastern provinces were 
first conquered by the nobility and afterward 
settled by the people. Whatever political divi- 
sion is found there was created by and in the in- 
terest of the gentry. In the newly acquired and 
western provinces, however, it is different. 
There, some Roman Catholic districts perhaps 
excepted, a highly civilized population forms 
the marrow of society, while the nobility is of 
not so greatimportance, so that the people will 
consequently master the reforms to be introduced 
much more easily than the farmers and small- 
townspeoplein the East. You have the difference 
in a nutshell by comparing in this respect the 
eastern provinces with your former slave 
States, and the other old provinces with your 
New England States. The Government appre- 
ciates the above-mentioned fact, and for this 
reason it tries to do away with or cripple the en- 
tire progress, instead of extending it over the 
whole country. With bureaucratical schemes 
which defy all historical development it tries to 
introduce a bogus reform, which, in fact, will 
net do away with the jurisdiction of the law 
over administration. 

These are the most important differences 
which separate the Liberals from the political 
tendencies of the Government. The Liberals 
will insist on and fight for the sovereignty of 
the State over the Church, the justice and eco- 
nomy of the taxes, as well as the introduction 
of self-government in town, city, county, pro- 
vince, and State, and they will be supported 
herein by the people in the next coming elec- 
tions. A bired press, fed by the so-called ‘* Rep- 
tile Fund ” (interest of the money derived from 
the confiscated property of the late King George 
of Hanover), will not be strong enough to coun- 
teract the popular opposition. Weare approach- 
ing better times. +44 








Correspondence. 


DORSEY AND THE PROTECTIONISTS, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Str: Your prejudice against Western men 
has, I think, caused you to do Mr. Dorsey an 
injustice. The manner in which you have often 
referred to him leads one to suppose that you 
consider him but little better than a thief, when 
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he has simply followed the example of men 
whom you delight to honor. In my business of 
farming I use barbed fence wire to fence my 
field, and wire to bale my hay ; I have to pay 
twice as much for these articles as they are 
worth, because Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, has 
entered into a conspiracy with other officers of 
the Government to enable some of his constitu- 
ents to get rich at my expense, by compelling 
me to pay more for an article than it is worth. 
This is just what you charge Mr. Dorsey with 
doing. When three men stop me on the high- 
way and vote that I must give them my money, 
it is called robbery. When the people vote at 
an election that I must pay the Massachusetts 
manufacturer twice what his goods are worth, 
it is merely protection, vet the result is the 
same : I do not get a fair return for my money. 
I confess that I feel more respect for the man 
who steals openly than for one who gets unjust 
laws passed to protect him while his hands are 
in my pocket. 

Were it not for your prejudice against West- 
ern methods, you would, I think, have taken 
the ground that Dorsey’s ‘‘ infant industry ” was 
entitled to protection. SUBSCRIBER. 

DENVER, COL., Sept. 10, 1882, 





THE TRAFFIC IN VOTES. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir : Although your readers must be familiar 
with the general evils of modern political ma- 
chinery, they may be as startled asI have been 
to hear of the concrete results of its working as 
shown in this part of the country. Of the demo- 
ralizing influence of the Portsmouth Navy-yard 
itis hardly necessary to speak. At thismoment 
an election is approaching, and literally hun- 
dreds of ‘‘doubtful” voters are lounging away 
their days there, on higher wages than they 
could get elsewhere. Carpenters, for example, 
are said to receive $3 a day, when their regular 
wages are $2, and to pass a good deal of their 
time ‘‘skulking around corners,” to use the lan- 
guage of an intelligent mechanic with whom I 
have just been talking. What is more, the re- 
cent visit of the President and of the Secretary 
of the Navy is thought by the common people to 
have some connection with this state of things— 
a pleasing instance of the popular estimate of 
national dignitaries, 

Of all this, however, your readers must have 
heard evough. Certainly, I have heard of it for 
some years. But until very lately I was un- 
aware that the country people hereabouts, and 
the lower classes in Portsmouth, habitually con- 
sider the actual sale of votes as a matter-of- 
course feature of an election. Of actual in- 
stances this is hardly the place to speak. A 
thousand actual instances could not show the 
extent of the evil so clearly as the common talk 
of the people, who speak of open bribery in 
much the same way that they speak of iippling. 
It is not a good thing, of course; but que voulez- 
vous ? It exists, and, provided a man does not 
do too much of it, 1t is not remembered against 
him. In short, the people have grown so used to 
it that the respectable mechanic of whom I spoke 
before — who is reputed, and seems to be, an 
honest man—remarked, with a sage grin : “ This 
election’s coming hard on the Democrats. They 
can't assess for their votes, and I don’t see where 
they’ll find the money to get ’em.” B. W. 

NEWCASTLE, N, H., Sept. 16, 1882, . 





DUTY ON FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
To THe Epiror oF THE NaTION : 


Str: My attention bas been called to an article 
in your issue of August 31, in which are set forth 
the arguments used by Mr. Houghton in defence 
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of a high duty on foreign publications, and espe- 
cially on those the most elevated and influential 
in their character. Now, without discussing 
the merits or demerits of Mr. Houghton’s reason- 
ing on this question, I am constrained to point 
out an inconsistency between his precept and 
his practice. I believe he is the senior partner 
in the house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who 
have been engaged in importing English editions 
of leading periodicals, invoiced at about one-half 
the prices charged by the English publishers to 
English dealers, and at a proportionately di- 
minished duty, such methods of importation 
being made all the more easy by the shipment 
of the publications in printed reams of paper 
unfolded and unbound. And now, under a late 
arrangement with the English publishers, the 
entire duty is avoided by forwarding the peri- 
odicals through the post-office instead of the 
custom-house. If, as Mr. Houghton contends, 
American literature and American authors 
would be injured by the admission of foreign 
publications at low rates of duty, how can he be 
justified in pursuing a course intended to bring 
about this result, and in commending to Ameri- 
can readers—as he is, in his advertisements, con- 
tinually doing—this same class of literature for 
its excellence and its cheapness / L. 





TARIFF REFORM AND TEMPERANCE IN 
OHIO. 


TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: The short editorial comment by the Na- 
tion, in the issue of September 14, in regard to 
the Congressional campaign in this district, was 
read with interest by some Republicans, at least, 
who are sick of the “‘iniquities of the existing 
tariff” and really desire a revenue reform. Of 
these there are, perhaps, not many; but the un- 
certainty as to their numbers causes some dis 
quietude to the Republican managers. Party 
lines on national questions seem hopelessly con- 
fused, and it would be difficult to show any very 
good reason, from a national standpoint, why 
Republicans in sympathy with the tariff-reform 
movement should not vote for Mr, Frank Hurd. 
As the Nation remarks, ‘‘ It cannot be said that 
the rights of any human being, white or colored, 
will be put in jeopardy by his election.” Doubt- 
less some apprehensions of unwise financial 
legislation exist, but they are probably more 
than couaterbalanced by the necessity of taking 
some steps toward the attainment of a normal 
condition of foreign trade and domestic produc- 
tion. 

But, unfortunately, the campaign is so com- 
plicated by the importance of the liquor ques- 
tion, which is a leading issue in the State, that 
the tariff-reform Republican who would be in- 
dependent is placed in a somewhat embarrassing 
position. The attitude of the Republican party 
on this question is strong and decided ; that of 
the Democrats, shuffling and evasive. The re- 
cent ‘Pond Law,” heavily taxing the liquor- 
sellers, shattered on the constitutional provision 
forbidding any license of the traffic. The Re- 
publicans have come out squarely in favor of 
putting before the people a constitutional amend- 
ment striking out this clause, so as to leave the 
whole matter open to legid ation, in which case 
the Pond law, or something similar, would not 
be obnoxious to the same objections, and would 
undoubtedly be carried by a Republican Legis- 
lature. 

The position of the Democratic party on this 
point is defined (?) in their platform as follows : 
“ Resolved, That the Democratic party .. . 
is opposed to legislation merely sumptuary.” 
This means, if it has any meaning, that the De- 
mocrats are in favor of letting things remain as 
they are, But to this the great mass of the ad- 








herents of “law and order” are strongly op- 
posed, 

It is an open secret that the liquor men have 
furnished funds to the Democratic Campaign 
Committee, of which Mr. Hurd presumably gets 
his share. And although the liquor question is 
local, the feeling on it runs high, and will éxert 
a marted influence on the Congressional vote, 
Mr. Hurd will probably, on this account, lose 
more votes among independent and intelligent 
citizens than he will gain on the score of free 
trade ; besides which, there are some Democrats 
who are by no means in accord with him on the 
latter subject. On the other hand, he will un 
doubtedly gain many German votes, The result 
of the campaign will of course hinge on the com- 
parative strength of these elements, which is at 
present purely a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Hurd, while doubtless sincere in his advo 
cacy of free trade, is a thorough Democratic 
politician ; and it is not surprising that Repub- 
licans are a little afraid of him, even though 
they agree in the main with his views on the 
tariff. Perhaps the best solution of the difficulty 
would be, remembering that in politics not the 
best conceivable, but the best attainable, should 
be our immediate aim, to support Mr. Hurd for 
Congress, inasmuch as the good he may effect 
seems likely to overbalance any evil which might 
possibly result from his election. Ss. 

TOLEDO, O., Sept. 19, 1882. 





POLITICAL ECONOMY IN GERMAN UNI 
VERSITIES. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION ; 

Sr: The notice, in a recent number of the 
Nation, of Professor Fredericq’s report on in- 
struction in history in the German universities, 
suggests the thought that perhaps a short ac- 
count of the instruction in political economy in 
these schools would be of interest to your read 
ers. I describe the work as it is laid out in the 
University of Halle, both because I am better 
acquainted with that institution and because, in 
the opinion of competent critics, the work there 
is, on the whole, better organized than at any 
other similar school in Germany. 

Instruction in political economy is given, in 
the first place, by lectures. There are three pro- 
fessors in this department. In the course of a 
year they offer several series of lectures on the 
following subjects: History of Political Econo- 
my, Theoretical Political Economy, Practical 
Political Economy (the discussion of the economic 
problems of modern society), Science of Finance, 
Statistics, Police Supervision, and Administra- 
tion. Lectures upon other subjects are occasicn- 
ally given, especially upon economic topics of 
current interest. 

These lectures are supplemented (1) by the po- 
litico-economic Seminar, and (2) by the politico- 
economic debating society. The former is or- 
ganized as a department of the University ; its 
object is to provide opportunities for those who 
wish to make a specialty of economics. It is a 
society of students under the direction of, a pro- 
fessor. It meets for two or three hours, regu- 
larly, once a week, sometimes oftener. The 
exercises consist of essays by the students on 
subjects suggested by the director, followed by 
discussion and criticism of them. At the begin- 
ning of the term the professor prepares a list of 
subjects, theoretical, practical, and historical, 
from which each of the members of the Seminar 
chooses two or more which he agrees to present 
during the term. A programme is made out, 
and one or two of these essays assigned to each 
session, The subjects being known beforehand, 
each member of the society is expected to pre- 
pare himself for the discussion which follows 
the reading. Such subjects as the following are 
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assigned: Value, Banks of Issue, Double Stan- 
dard, Income-Tax, State Ownership of Railways, 
ete. The student is expected to know, for in- 
stance, in the first case, the opinions of all pro- 
minent economists in reference to the subject, 
and their definitions of it. He must be able to 
give reasons for his own view, accompanied with 
refutation of the views he rejects, ete. It will 
be seen that the director has an excellent oppor- 
tunity in his questions to test the thoroughness 
and extent of the student's investigation and to 
form an opinion of his ability. 

The object of the society is really to promote 
original work in economics. A liberal amount 
of money is appropriated to the purchase of all 
recent publications of value in any language for 
the Seminar library. The society, although not 
yet fifteen years old, has done valuable original 
work, and its publications are rapidly acquiring 
an enviable reputation in Germany. A recent 
pamphlet by one of the members on ‘‘ American 
Competition in European Markets” attracted 
the attention of the Government, and the young 
man who wrote it was offered a place on a com- 
mission which was to come to America and in- 
vestigate the whole subject and report to the 
Imperial Government, but he was prevented 
from accepting by his election to the Reichstag. 
All possible assistance is given to those who aim 
to do original work, and the keen but sympa- 
thizing criticism of professor and fellow-student 
isnosmall aid in preventing mortifying blunders 
and mistakes. Professor Conrad, who now has 
charge of the society, is a really great teacher, 
able to iaspire enthusiasm for his work, and 
wisely to direct the efforts of his students. 
There is also a statistical Seminar under his 
charge, which makes a specialty of original work 
in statistics. 

The politico-economic debating society is un- 
der the control of the students, and discusses 
economic questions in the form of resolutions. 
It occupies itself, naturally enough, rather with 
practical questions of current interest than with 
purely theoretical problems. Its work is more 
serious and valuable than the work of corre- 
sponding organizations with us, because each of 
the members has had a tolerably complete course 
in political economy before be enters it. 

It will be seen that the advantages offered the 
liberally-trained student who desires to specialize 
are excellent. Such a system would, of course, 
be of no value in our ordinary colleges, whose 
students need the drill and training of school- 
boys much more than they do opportunities for 
original research. E, J. JAMES. 

NORMAL, ILL., Sept. 12, 1882. 


THE BEGGING OF DRINKS BY POLICE- 
MEN. 


To Tae Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: If Mallock ever establishes his ‘‘science 
of human character,” it is hoped that one of its 
effects will be to prevent the Nation from pub- 
lishing such comments on a New York policeman 
as are to be found in its last number. The case 
is this: A policeman was detailed to accompany 
a distinguished foreigner through the low lodg- 
ing-houses of New York. During the quarter of 
an hour so occupied, the policeman twice hinted 
that he would like to be treated. So the visitor 
treated him to a drink, and he also gave him a 
dollar, remembering, by way of contrast, that a 
Parisian gendarme had once refused to accept a 
napoleon when the service performed was much 
greater. The Nation thinks this performance 
‘*is calculated to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of patriotism,” and assumes that said po- 
liceman expected five dollars. 

Now, this policeman certainly is not any credit 
to the force; but is not the Nation, by the 
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sweeping assumption which it makes, doing 
more to bring the “‘ blush of shame” than the 
original statement of fact as contained in the 
book? The extent to which its foreign readers 
are influenced by the utterances of the Nation in 
regard to Americans has been recently illustrated 
by the comments called forth by its statement 
that not one person in one hundred thousand 
here ate with a fork. In the case of the police- 
man, there is strong evidence that no gratuity 
in money was expected ; for had there been, the 
hint at a drink would not have been given. 
‘*To stand the drinks,” although the Nation and 
distinguished foreigners may not know it, is, 
among the classes from which policemen are 
drawn, an exceedingly common way of requit= 
ing obligations which are so small, or which are 
of such a social character, that a payment in 
money seems out of place. It is far more likely 
that the payment of the dollar surprised the 
policeman (especially after they had drunk to- 
gether) than that he expected a larger sum ; and 
yet, precisely because he was a European, M. 
D’Haussonville probably expected all the time, 
as a matter of course, to pay the dollar, and, 
notwithstanding his Parisian experience to the 
contrary, it was not so much the acceptance of 
the money as the fact of drinking atrocious 
Sicilian wine with a common policeman that 
impressed him. If the Parisian gendarmes, as a 
class, or any other class in Europe, set the Ame- 
ricans a good example in refusing gratuities, 
then many Americans who have travelled 
abroad will be greatly surprised and interested 
to know it. E. F. 8. 
New York, Sept. 26, 1882. 





[There is one fatal flaw in our correspon- 
dent’sargument. He fails to show that among 
‘the classes from which policemen are taken” 
it is “‘ exceedingly common” or permissible to 
beg drinks. It is only among the classes which 
this policeman took M. D’Haussonville to see 
in their hideous lairs in the low lodging-houses 
that it is customary to remind a friend or com- 
panion that it is time to drink at his expense. 
In the policeman class, the usual attitude with 
regard to gratuitous liquor is one of dignified, 
silent, and, let us add, carefully concealed ex- 
pectation. Of course a member of it who was 
craving for a drink from a friend would not 
avoid taking him past a grogshop, but he 
would not for worlds direct attention to the 
grogshop unless he himself meant to be the 
giver of the treat. This is so elementary a 
drinking rule that it is almost painful to have 
to point out its existence to a writer who pro- 
fesses to speak on the subject with a certain 
authority.—Ep. NATION. } 


DEFORESTING THE ADIRONDACKS. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: There is probably no writer whose opi- 
nion is more highly and deservedly respected, on 
the subjects he has specially treated, than the 
late George P. Marsh. His great work, ‘The 
Earth as Modified by Human Action,’ is a won- 
derful exposition of the dangers to which na- 
tions are exposed by ignorance or want of a 
realizing appreciation of certain laws of nature 
which cannot be violated with impunity, though 
the penalty may be so long delayed that it is 
only by such careful examination as he has 
given that the consequences can be traced back 
to the original cause. But the course of nature 
is as certain as the passage of time, and at this 
day, when results have been so clearly demon- 
strated, it is disgraceful if we incur punishment 
which cannot be averted simply because its in- 








fliction does not immediately follow the trans- 
gression. 

It isa remarkable fact that a supposed case 
cited by Mr. Marsh in the above-named work, 
the results of which he foretells by comparison 
with what has actually happened elsewhere, has 
now been literally fulfilled in its incipient stage 
by act of the State of New York. After de- 
scribing the terrible results which have followed 
the clearing the forests from the mountains of 
southeastern France—which the Government is 
now endeavoring, at great cost, not to retrieve, 
for that is hopeless, but simply to check—he goes 
on to say: 


“Tt is evidently a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance that the public, and especially landown- 
ers, be roused to a sense of the dangers to which 
the indiscriminate clearing of the woods may 
we oe not only future generations, but the ve 
soil itself. Some of the American States, as well 
as the Governments of many European colonies, 
still retain the ownership of great tracts of pri- 
mitive woodland. The State of New York, for 
example, bas in its northeastern counties a vast 
tract of territory in which the lumberman has 
only here and there established his camp, and 
where the forest, though interspersed with per- 
manent settlements, robbed of some of its finest 

ine-groves, and often ravaged by devastating 
res, still covers far the largest proportion of the 
surface. 

‘‘Through this territory the soil is generally 
poor, and even the new clearings have little of 
the luxuriance of harvest which distinguishes 
them elsewhere. The value of the land for agri- 
cultural uses is, therefore, very small, and few 
purchases are made for any other purpose than 
to strip the land of its timber. It has been often 
proposed that the State should declare the re- 
maining forest the inalienable property of the 
commonwealth ; but I believe the motive of the 
suggestion has originated rather in poetical than 
in economical views of the subject. Both these 
classes of considerations have a real worth. It 
is desirable that some large and easily accessible 
region of American soil should remain, as far as 
possible, in its primitive condition—at once a 
museum for the instruction of the student, a gar- 
den for the recreation of the lover of nature, and 
an asylum where indigenous tree, and humble 
plant that loves the shade, and fish and fowl] and 
four footed beast, may dwell and perpetuate 
their kind, in the enjoyment of such imperfect 
protection as the laws of a le jealous of re- 
straint can afford them. e immediate loss to 
the public treasury from the adoption of this 
policy would be inconsiderable, for these lands 
are sold at low rates. The forest alone, econo- 
mically managed, would, without injury and 
even with benefit to its permanence and growth, 
soon yield a regular income larger than the pre- 
sent value of the fee. 

“The collateral advanta; of the preserva- 
tion of these forests would far greater. Na- 
ture threw up those mountains and clothed them 
with lofty woods, that they might serve as a 
reservoir to supply with perennial waters the 
thousand rivers and 1ills that are fed by the 
rains and snows of the Adirondacks, and as a 
screen for the fertile plains of the central coun- 
ties against the chilling blasts of the north wind, 
which meet no other barrier in their sweep from 
the Arctic Pole. The climate of New York pre- 
sents even now greater extremes of temperature 
than tbat of southern France. The long-con- 
tinued cold of winter is more intense, the short 
heats of summer even fiercer, than in Provence, 
and hence the preservation of every influence 
that tends to maintain an equilibrium of tem- 
pereture and humidity is of cardinal importance. 

he felling of the Adirondack woods would ulti- 
timately involve, for northern and central New 
York, consequences similar to those which have 
resulted from the laying bare of the southern 
and western declivities of the French Alps, and 
the spurs, ridges, and detached peaks in front 
of them.” 


In spite of this warning, the deed has been 
done. A very large tract of the Adirondacks 
has been sold for the express purpose of strip- 
ping it of its wood. It is to be presumed that 
neither party to the bargain would give a mo- 
ment’s heed to whaf Mr. Marsh calls the ‘‘ poeti- 
cal view ” of the subject, and it‘is evident that 
those who have thus disposed of the tract are 
too ignorant to take any but a very limited view 
of the actual results involved in the issue. There 
is, however, no excuse at this day for such 
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ignorance on the part of those who assume such 
a responsibility. The actual necessity of pre- 
serving a due proportion of forest throughout 
the country, and the ruinous consequences of 
stripping the woods from the mountain tops and 
sides, are familiar to every man who has studied 
the subject; and no man who is not thus in- 
formed should presume or be allowed to give a 
vote on a question of such momentous impor- 
tance. 

There is nothing so difficult as to induce people 
to think and form an opinion for themselves on 
any matter outside of their immediate personal 
interests. And it is for want of the watchful- 
ness which can only come of such thoughtful de- 
cision, that such outrages become possible. It is 
to be hoped that the indignation it has excited 
in the minds of all who appreciate its practical 
as well as poetical aspects, will continue to be 
expressed with sufficient force to prevent the 
possibility of its repetition or further perpetra- 
tion, If it should lead to the appropriation of a 
portion of the same region as an experimental 
forest for practical illustration of forest culture 
under proper management, the evil which has 
been done would not be entirely without com- 
pensation. H. W. 8S. CLEVELAND. 

CHICAGO, Sept. 11, 1882. 


THE THEATRE OF EPIDAUROS.* 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: After the excavations of the Germans at 
Olympia, and of the French in Delos, it was 
natural that the attention of archeologists 
should be turned to Epidauros, the greatest 
ancient sanctuary of Asklepios, and especially 
to its theatre, which, in the opinion of Pausanias, 
was ‘‘eminently well worth seeing—for what 
architect could compete in harmony and beauty 
of design” with him who planned this theatre, 
the great Polykleitos ? 

In March, 1881, the Greek Ephor of Antiqui- 
ties in charge of the islands of the Agean, Mr. 
P. Kavvadias, was commissioned by the Council 
of the Archzological Society of Athens to ex- 
plore the sanctuary of Epidauros. Mr. Kavva- 
dias began work at once, and carried on his in- 
vestigations steadily until the beginning of July, 
when he was despatched by the Government to 
superintend the new excavations of the French 
school at Athens in Delos. During this period 
of over three months, Mr. Kavvadias laid bare 
nearly the whole auditorium of the theatre, and 
part of the remains of the stage foundations. 
In March of the present year the work was re- 
sumed. The exploration of the theatre was 
soon completed, and that of the other monu- 
ments of the sanctuary was begun, and is still 
going on. Among these monuments were num- 
bered, besides several temples and other build- 
ings described by Pausanias, a remarkable cir- 
cular building called the tholos, designed by 
Polykleitos, and a beautiful fountain. Among 
these ruins much that is of interest in architec- 
tural, sculptural, and epigraphic remains has 
been found already ; but the work is still too in- 
complete to demand a comprehensive summary 
of its results. I propose, therefore, to confine 
myself to a review of the features of the theatre, 
which not only was one of the largest and finest 
of Greek theatres, but is one of the oldest and 
most perfect in many ways of surviving ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Kavvadias found the site of the theatre 
covered so thickly with trees and underbrush 
that it was impossible to force one’s way from 
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the bottom to the top of the auditorium. His 


first week was spent, therefore, in clearing out 
this luxuriant growth ; but even then, merely 
the general form of the auditorium was visible 
—the edges of the stone seats appearing only in 
a few places, in the lower part and at the ex- 
tremities of the hemicycle, above the thick bed 
of soil washed down from the slopes of Mount 
Kynortios above. Henceforth, therefore, the 
work of exploration consisted almost wholly of 
excavation. This work has demonstrated the 
ineorrectness of the descriptions and plans of 
the theatre given by Donaldson, Leake, Blouet, 
and others, which were necessarily in great part 
conjectural, on account of the condition of the 
site described above. 

The theatre of Epidauros was situated without 
the sacred peribolos of Asklepios, upon the 
northwestern slope of Mount Kynortios, in a 
wide ravine, which was of such shape that it 
required but little labor to give it the requisite 
form of the auditorium, The rows of ordinary 
seats, and the seats of honor, or thrones, of the 
xoiAov, are constructed of the white limestoné of 
the neighborhood, while the supporting-walls at 
the extremities of the wings, and the surviving 
substructions of the stage, are built of tufa. 

The arc of the auditorium is greater than a 
semicircle, and its curve deviates but little from 
that of a geometrical circle. The auditorium is 
divided by a diazoma into two zones, of which 
the upper consists of twenty-two rows of seats, 
according to the interesting topographical draw- 
ings of Captain Solomos, of the Greek Army, 
which are given in the Mpaxrx«d. According to 
the text, this upper zone contains only twenty 
rows of seats, besides a sort of bench above the 
diazoma, upon which the spectators placed upon 
the lowest row of seats rested their feet. The 
lower zone contains thirty-two rows of ordinary 
seats. Besides the ordinary seats, there are 
three rows of thrones. 

The diazoma which separates the upper and 
lower zones of the theatre presents an arrange- 
ment which has not been found elsewhere. It 
consists of two passages paved with slabs of 
stone, one of which is upon a higher level than 
the other. The lower passage is 1.90 metre 
broad. On the side nearest the stage it is bor. 
dered by a row of thrones immediately above 
the uppermost row of seats of the lower zone. 
On the side away from the stage is a supporting- 
wall 1.36 metre high, crowned by elegant 
mouldings, and forming a base for the second 
row of thrones. The upper passage of the dia- 
zoma lies between this row of thrones and the 
bench beneath the lower seat of the upper zone, 
and is only 60 centimetres wide. The third row 
of thrones is below the lowest seat of the lower 
zone, and forms the immediate enclosure of the 
orchestra. The thrones and seats were con- 
structed of blocks of hewn stone fastened to 
each other by iron clamps set in lead. Instead 
of being divided into separate seats for each 
spectator entitled to a place of honor, as in the 
Dionysiac theatre at Athens, the thrones of Epi- 
dauros extend unbroken, in each cepxis, from 
cAiuag tO xAiuag, thus resembling modern sofas. 
Unlike the Athenian thrones—which are, it is 
true, of very much later date—they bear no in- 
scriptions designating the privileged persons for 
whom they were reserved. The three rows of 
thrones differ in height and in amount of sculp_ 
tured ornament, those nearest the orchestra being 
the most ornate and the highest (90 centimetres). 
The ordinary seats of the lower zone are exactly 
similar in design and in height to those of the 
Dionysiac theatre ; those of the upper zone are 
higher, and have square faces. The lower zone 
was divided into twelve «xepxises by thirteen 
cdiuaxes, Which were continued through the sup- 
porting-wall of the thrones of the &4¢oua to the 
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terrace above the upper zone of seats. Between 
each two of these «A(uaxes in the upper zone was 
another stairway, so that the upper zone was 
divided into twenty-four xepxises by twenty-five 
cAiuaxes. The design of the theatre of Epidauros 
is thus entirely different from that given as typi- 
cal of the Greek theatre by Vitruvius, who as 
signed eight stairways to the lower zone, thus 
placing the axis of the theatre in the middle of a 
xepxis Of this zone—not in a «Aiuag, as at Epi 
dauros. 

The xotAov was surrounded above by a wall, 
leaving a terrace 2.15 metres wide beyond the 
upper row of seats. There was probably di 
rect access to this terrace by doors, and to the 
didfwua by stairways along the supporting-walls 
of the wings, to facilitate access to the theatre, 
which would have been difficuit if confined to 
the approaches leading from below through the 
orchestra. Contrary to the indications of Vitru 
vius, no remains of a portico exist along this 
upper terrace, either in the theatre of Epidauros 
or in any other theatre of purely Greek arrange 
ment. 

The orchestra is about 26 metres in diameter. 
It consists of two parts—a passage paved with 
stone before the base of the lower row of thrones, 
and a circle, with a radius of 12.16 metres, ex 
tending toward the stage beyond the plan of the 
coidov, The floor of the passage is 21 centimetres 
lower than that of the circle, and is so arranged 
as to collect and discharge outside the theatre 
through drains the rain-water falling in the 
auditorium. The periphery of the circle is con 
structed of stone ; its surface, however, is not 
paved, but is formed of a carefully-laid bed of 
sand or ashes (xérs). We have here, without 
doubt, the explanation of the hitherto doubtful 
term, xoviorpa, applied by the ancients to the 
orchestra of the Hellenic theatre as distin- 
guished from that of the Romans, which was 
paved with stone. At the centre of the circle is 
embedded a circular stone, in which is a deep, 
circular hole. This marks the place of the thy- 
mele—the altar of Dionysos—in a circle about 
which the chorus moved, continuing thus the 
early traditions of worship from which the 
Greek drama derived its origin. 

At a distance of 38 centimetres beyond the 
circle of the orchestra, and parallel to the chord 
of the arc of the auditorium, are the foundations, 
built of white limestone, of the wall of the hypo- 
skenion. This wall was decorated with eighteen 
Ionic semi-columns of Attic design. The bases 
of six of these columns remain in position ; and 
one of the capitals has been found (this spring), 
and some fragments of the Ionic cornice. The 
foundations survive of the double doors at either 
side which gave access to the orchestra and to 
the buildings of the stage, and formed at the 
same time the architectural connection between 
the stage and the auditorium. The foundations 
of the stage seem to indicate that there were 
only three doors in the wail behind the Aoyeiov ; 
nothing, however, remains of the Hellenic foun- 
dations, except the lower courses. Above these, 
the stage buildings appear to have undergone 
entire modification at several periods—the last 
probably during the Middle Ages, when they 
seem to have been adapted to the needs of habi- 
tation. 

Mr. Kavvadias does not give the general di- 
mensions of the xoiAovr. According to the plans 
of Captain Sclomos, its greatest diameter is about 
415 feet, English ; and the length of the axis of 
the theatre, from the centre of the circle of the 
orchestra to the wall above the upper terrace, 
205 feet. 

In the course of the excavation of the orchestra 
and the stage, Mr. Kavvadias found a number 
of statues of both male and female figures—all 
headless, and many of them otherwise mutilated. 
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sume of these are of fine workmanship, but 
nearly all are of comparatively late date. 
One of them has been identified as the statue of 


the Empress Livia, dedicated by the people of | 


Mpidauros, of which the base, with its inscrip- 
tion, was found in position. The most interest- 
ing artistic discovery made by Mr. Kavvadias, 
however, is a statue of Hygieia, which, for ar- 
tistic and critical reasons, he believes to be by 
the hand of Polykleitos himself. This statue, 
like the others found, has been deprived of its 
head—doubtless by the zeal of the Christians in 
the time of Theodosius or Justinian. Mr. Kav- 
vadias describes this statue carefully in his re- 
port, and sets forth at length his reasons for be- 
lieving it to be a work of Polykleitos. Unfor- 
tunately, it has not yet been published, though 
found more than a year ago ; and artistic criti- 
cism cannot but be unsatisfactory and inconclu- 
sive in the absence of a graphic representation 
of the object under discussion. 
J am, sir, very respectfully, 
THomas W, LUDLOW. 
CoTTaGE LAWN, YONKERS, N. Y. 


Notes. 


WE take from the Publishers’ Weekly the fol- 
lowing supplementary announcements of forth- 
coming books from the houses respectively 
named. D. Appleton & Co.: ‘Fifty Perfect 
Poems,’ selected and edited by Charles A. Dana 
and Rossiter Johnson; ‘Hours with Art and 
Artists,’ by G. W. Sheldon; Austin Dobson’s 
‘Eighteenth Century Essays’; and Arabella B. 
Buckley’s ‘The Great Backboned Family, and 
How it Has Spread over the Earth.’ Harper & 
Bros.: A translation of Dr. Franz von Reber’s 
‘History of Ancient Art,’ by Joseph Thaccher 
Clarke; ‘The Friendships of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford,’ edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange; 
‘Travels in South Kensington,’ with notes on 
decorative art and architecture in England, 
by Moncure D. Conway; ‘Highways and By- 
Ways’ (of New England), by W. Hamilton Gib- 
sop, with the author’s own illustrations; ‘The 
Story of the New York Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment,’ by George W. Sheldon; ‘Eras and Cha- 
racters of History,’ by William R. Wiliams; 
‘ A History of Wood Engraving,’ by Prof. George 
E. Woodberry; and ‘ New Games for Parlor and 
Lawn,’ by George B. Bartlett. Henry Holt & 
Co.: Bernhard Ten Brink’s ‘Early English Lite- 
rature,’ translited by Horace M. Kennedy; 
Heine’s ‘ Harzreise and Das Buch Le Grand,’ an- 
notated by Prof. James A. Harrison, and his 
‘Romantic School,’ translated by 8. L. Fleisch- 
mann; J. A. Symonds’s ‘Italian Literature’; 
the second part of Cory’s ‘Guide to Modern Eng- 
lish History,’ and the second volume of Fyffe’s 
‘History of Modern Europe’; J. A. Doyle’s 
‘English Colonies in America’; and ‘* Politi- 
cal Economy,’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker (in 
the ‘‘ American Science” series). Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: ‘Corea, the Hermit Nation,’ by 
Prof. W. E. Griffis; Lenormant’s ‘Origines de 
Histoire,’ translated by Mary Lockwood, under 
the title, ‘The Beginnings of History According 
to the Bible and the Traditions of Oriental 
People’; ‘Ildyls of Norway,’ poems by Prof. H. 
H. Boyesen; and Sidney Lanier’s ‘The Boys’ 
Percy.’ -A. 8S. Barnes & Co.: ‘ Anatomical 
Technology,’ with reference to the domestic cat, 
by Professors Wilder and Gage, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dodd, Mead & Co.: A new historical 
series, ‘‘ The Minor Wars of the United States,” 
beginning with the War of 1812 and the Old 
French War, by Rossiter Johnson; ‘Cradle 
Songs of Many Nations’; Schaff and Gilman’s 
‘ Library of Religious Poetry’; and Hesse-War- 
tegg’s ‘Tunis.’ George Routledge & Sons; A 
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new illustrated and complete edition of George 


MacDonald’s novels ; ‘ Pan-Pipes,’ a book of 
old songs arranged by Theodore Marzials and 
illustrated by Walter Crane; ‘Randolph Cal- 
decott’s Graphic Pictures’; and ‘Lattie Ann,’ 
Jane and Ann Taylor’s rhymes, illustrated by 
Kate Greenaway. Fowler & Wells: ‘Traits 
of Representative Men,’ by George W. Bungay; 
and ‘Forty Years in Phrenology,’ by Nelson 
Sizer, a ‘‘ practical examiner.” Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert: A series of reprints from Our Con- 
tinent, including E. C. Gardner’s ‘The House 
that Jill Built after Jack’s had Proved a Fail- 
ure’; and ‘ Bullet and Shell; or, War as the Sol- 
dier Saw It,’ by George F. Williams. Ginn, 
Heath & Co., Boston: ‘ Elements of Geology,’ and 
‘Geology,’ text-books by Prof. N. S. Shaler; a 
‘Spanish Grammar’ and ‘ Readings from Spanish 
Literature,’ by Prof. G. Knapp; ‘ Reader’s Guide 
to English History,’ by Prof. W. F. Allen ; ‘A 
Science of Mind,’ by President Seelye; and 
‘Introduction to the Study of Philosophy.’ by 
G. Stanley Hall. Little, Brown & Co.: ‘A 
Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the 
American Law of Patents for Useful Inven- 
tions,’ by Prof. W. C. Robinson, of Yale, a 
work much needed since the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Miller vs. the Bridge- 
port Brass Co. Estes & Lauriat: A juvenile 
‘History of New York,’ by Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb. S. E. Cassino: New editions of Goethe’s 
works, revised and edited by Dr. F. H. Hedge 
and Prof. Leopold Noa, and of Schiller’s, uni- 
form with the foregoing ; Fergusson’s ‘ History 
of Architecture in all Countries’; and ‘ Flowers 
of the Field and Forest,’ by the Rev. A. B, Her- 
vey. J. B. Lippincott & Co.: An illustrated 
edition of ‘New England Bygones,’ by E. H. 
Arr (the late Mrs. Ellen H. Rollins); and a new 
illustrated edition of T. Buchanan Read’s Poeti- 
cal Works. Robert A. Tripple: ‘ Historical and 
Biographical Sketches,’ by Samuel Whitaker 
Pennypacker. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago: ‘A 
Practical German Grammar,’. by Prof. Wesley 
C. Sawyer; and ‘The Development of English 
Literature and Language,’ by Prof. A. H. Welsh. 
Rand, McNally & Co.: The second volume of 
Lalor’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Political Science, &c.’ ; 
and ‘American Etiquette and Rules of Polite- 
ness,’ by Profs. W. R. Houghton, J. K. Bach, and 
P. J. A. Woodburn. 

The Publishers’ Weekly, on its own account, 
announces several handy little books uniform 
with its ‘Reading Diary’ and ‘Books of All 
Time,’ such as, ‘Readers and Libraries,’ by W. 
E. Foster; ‘Schools and Libraries,’ by S. S. 
Green; ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of Historical 
Novels and Tales,’ by H. Courthope Bowen; 
‘Books for the Young,’ by Miss C. M. Hewins, 
etc., etc. 

Harper & Bros. have brought out in the Frank- 
lin Square Library (No. 271) Mr. Smiles’s ‘ Self- 
Help,’ which might naturally have come some- 
what earlier upon the list. We hope, by the 
way, that the *‘ two-column edition” (8vo) of this 
Library, with neat yellow paper covers and no 
increase in price, will commend itself so as to 
encourage a reversion to ordinary book form. 

Macmillan & Co. have issued at a reduced price 
the third revised and corrected edition, with 
fresh notes, of Butcher and Lang’s prose version 
of the Odyssey. 

Three poems of Bryant’s, ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” ‘‘The 
Flood of Years,” and ‘‘ Among the Trees,” here- 
tofore issued separately, with illustrations, by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have been united in a sin- 
gle holiday volume. The designs of the first two 
are by Mr. W. J. Linton; of the last, by Jar- 
vis McEntee. 

‘The Charles Dickens Birthday Book,’ of which 
T. Whittaker is the American publisher, is not 
only peculiar in having been compiled, edited: 
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and illustrated in the author’s own family, but 
in the neglect to indicate the source of the nu- 
merous extracts. No great names are inserted 
under the several dates, and some odd juxtapo- 
sitions may ensue, as when a young lady in- 
scribes her name under December 4, and reads 
opposite—“‘I like your appearance, old fellow.” 

Ginn, Heath & Co. publish a new edition of 
Wentworth’s ‘Elements of Algebra.’ The first 
380 pages are a reprint of the first edition, which 
was reviewed in the Nation of September 22, 
1881. To this second edition ten new chapters, 
comprising 130 pages, have been added, treating 
of ‘Continued Fractions,” “Imaginary Num- 
bers,” and other subjects which are usually con- 
sidered as belonging to the higher algebra. The 
general execution of these additions is in keep- 
ing with the previous part of the work. They 
perhaps justify the title of ‘Complete Algebra’ 
stamped on the back and sides, though the origi- 
nal title-page remains unaltered. We can only 
repeat the opinion expressed in regard to the 
first edition, that it isa very practical and usa- 
ble book for a school. 

R. G. Hutchinson, No. 44 Maiden Lane, sends 
us a convenient index for a small private library 
of say 2,000 works. It is a bound volume, crown 
4to, of 240 pages, with ruled spaces for title, 
author, particulars of publication, size, binding, 
ete. Itis available for either author or title- 
indexing, but not for both. 

From L.W. Schmidt, 7 Barclay Street, we 
have the catalogue of the Johannes Paul art col- 
lection to be sold at auction at Cologne on Octo- 
ber 16. Following a most practical custom, the 
catalogue is provided with numerous comprehen- 
sive heliotype views of plates, vases, tankards, 
keys, cups, flagons, coffers, ete., etc., which 
speak for themselves. 

B. Westermann & Co. have received parts 2- 
5, of Diintzer’s illustrated edition of Goethe’s 
works, already described by us. The engravings 
show no falling off in quality, and are so abun- 
dant as to meet the needs of even the most indolent 
imagination. 

Griffith & Farrar, says the Atheneum, own- 
ing most of Bewick’s wood blocks for ‘ The Look- 
ing-Glass for the Mind,’ will complete the set, 
and shortly bring out a reprint of the edition of 
1792, under the editorship of Mr. Charles Welsh. 

Mr. Christern sends us the prospectus of Oud 
Holland, a journal of researches in the archives 
of Amsterdam made by Drs. A. D. de Vries and 
N. de Roever. It will be illustrated ina manner 
to please the historian and antiquary. The pub- 
lishers of this quarterly review are Frederik 
Muller & Co., Amsterdam, 

M. Tamizey de Larroque, says the Revue Cri- 
tique, has made a curious discovery. In a 
hitherto unknown pamphlet which be found in 
the library of Carpentras and published in the 
Revue des Bibliophiles, called ‘ Entrée de Charles 
IX. a Bordeaux,’ it is said that the livery of the 
King was “ blanc, pers, et rouge ”—that is, white 
blue, and red, or that very tricolor which now is 
to Royalists like a red flag before a bull’s eyes. 

Mr. E. Steiger, 25 Park Place, with character- 
istic energy and earnestness, has reprinted his 
letter, on the abolition of the duty on books, to 
the Evening Post last August, together with 
Mr. Houghton’s argument in a contrary sense 
before the Tariff Commission and the Nation’s 
comments upon it, and sends them broadcast 
with a petition, returnable to himself, praying 
Congress to remove the duty in question. No 
better employment than obtaining signatures to 
this petition could occupy any one’s leisure dur- 
ing the next two months, 


—The large and valuable library left by the 
late Mr. George P. Marsh, United States Minis- 
ter to Italy, has been sold by the Rev, Dr, Nevin, 
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on the part of the executors of Mr. Marsh’s 
estate, to Mr. Frederick Billings, whose residence 
is at Woodstock, Vermont, Mr. Marsh’s tirth- 
place. It is said to be the intention of Mr. Bil- 
lings to present this library to the University of 
Vermont at Burlington, of which he is himself 
an alumnus, and of which Mr. Marsh was for 
some time one of the Trustees, while his home 
was at Burlington. These facts lend a special 
interest and fitness to this gift. Mr. Marsh had 
at one time made a will by which he left his li- 
brary to the University of Vermont, but later his 
circumstances were so impaired by what he 
spent in the public service that he was unable to 
earry out his original intention. Mr. Billings 
has done a generous and delicate act in thus 
securing the library for the institution with 
which Mr. Marsh himself had wished to place it. 


—Mr. John Bigelow’s “ Railway Invasion of 
Mexico” in Harper’s for October contains a mine 
of information for the investor who is now put- 
ting his savings into the hands of the financiers 
engaged in ‘‘ developing the resources ” of that 
country. Mr. Bigelow’s facts amount toa de- 
monstration that the railroads now under con- 
struction cannot for years and years pay large 
dividends or a heavy interest, because there is 
not enough business for them to do, anda future 
increase cannot be relied upon as 1t has been in 
our Western States, because there is no flow of 
emigration into Mexico, and no reason to think 
that emigrants will want to go there as long as 
they can come to the United States. The mere 
building of railroads will not bring them. What 
is being done in Mexico is very like what was 
done years ago in Peru and other South Ameri- 
can countries; and the results must be the 
same, except that the state of society in Mexico 
is now peaceful and settled, and there is reason 
to believe that her interval improvement will 
not be interfered with in the future by revolu- 
tions. The emigration of which we have heard 
as ‘‘ pouring” into Mexico during the last year 
or two, has chiefly consisted of 5,000 or 10,000 
Italians or negroes, who have been brought in 
by the railroad contractors themselves to work 
on the new roads. To Mexico the construction 
of a number of lines with foreign capital is a 
great thing; to the contractors and the capital- 
ists who place the bonds on the market it is a 
great thing; but the investor ought to under- 
stand that the scheme as a whole is a specula- 
tion of which the profits are less likely to come 
to him than to any one in the wide world, and 
that if he wants to see what is probably in store 
for him, he has only to recollect what the early 
investors in *‘Peruvians” and “ Egyptians” 
found in store for them. 


—M. E. W. Sherwood contributes an illustrated 
article on “‘ Certain New York Houses,” the in- 
teriors of which show the pitch of luxury and 
taste at which we have arrived, and suggest to 
the pessimistic reader that the palaces of New 
York differ from ail the palaces which have pre- 
ceded them in other countries, or now rival them, 
in being inhabited, to a large extent, by a class 
whose occupations are not naturally associated 
with palace life at all. <A life of money-getting 
in the United States is now usually wound 
up by the construction of a palace in which 
a successful dry-goods man, or pork-packer, 
or operator in stocks drags out the evening of 
his days in the midst of taste and splendor 
for the enjoyment of which he has neither a 
natural or acquired capacity. He knows that it 
is his duty to have an esthetic interior, and 
he likes to beat his neighbor on the opposite 
corner by having a little more estheticism in 
it than he; but in his secret soul he must 
feel that these are rather things for ‘the 
girls” and artists, and that the place for him 
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is in his counting-room or watching the tape of 
the stock-ticker. Mr. W. H. Bishop, always a 
good observer and describer, writes on ‘* South- 
ern California,” and those who are interested 
in the once much-talked-of ‘‘ Symmes's Hole,” 
as well as those who never heard of either 
Symmes or the hole, will find B, F. Madden’s 
paper on the subject a curious bit of reading. 
The Rev. D. Stevenson contributes to literature 
Chief-Justice Marshall’s ‘Eulogy upon his 
Wife,” which has never seen the light before; 
and we may take this opportunity to say that 
the eulogies on wives by their husbands, even 
when distinguished men, though they pander to 
a morbid curiosity, are seldom of any real inte- 
rest, because they are all alike utterly uncriti- 
cal, and, as they are the products of affection 
rather than intellect, ought to be sacred, at any 
rate unless, as in Mill’s case, the survivor him- 
self insists on taking the world into his confi- 
dence. All that can be said of the Chief-Jus- 
tice’s eulogy is that it shows Mrs. Marshall to 
have been very like Mrs. Mill, in the esti- 
mation of her busband; but that she was so in 
fact is improbable, to say the least. 


—The Century, as usual, is full of illustrated 
articles, the best of which, perhaps, are ‘ Life in 
a Mexican Street,” by 8. G. W. Benjamin, and 
Charles H. Farnham’s ‘“ Gibraltar of America,” 
the illustrations of the latter being by Henry 
Sandham and F, Hopkinson Smith, who have 
managed to reproduce the main Quebec ‘‘ effects ” 
with great success. David C. Barrow, jr., de- 
scribes in an entertaining manner a Georgia 
**corn-shucking,” one of those plantation insti- 
tutions which have flourished and expanded 
since the war, and the survival of which shows 
that the hilarity and gregariousness of the ne- 
gro have not been so much affected by the pos- 
session of civil rights or the suffrage that we 
need yet dread his losing the power to amuse 
us. Mr. E. E. Farman, who, as American Con- 
sul-General, conducted the negotiations with 
the Egyptian Government which led to the 
gift of the Obelisk, makes a detailed state- 
ment of what he did in the matter, and pub- 
lishes the letter he received with regard to 
it from Sherif Pasha. This shows that the 
latter regarded the Obelisk as given to the city 
of New York, and not, as seems to be the belief 
of those who have charge of it, to the United 
States. It is a matter of small consequence, 
however, as it is evident from Mr. Farman’s 
own account that the Khedive in giving it hard- 
ly cared to know to whom the title was to be 
transferred. A good many people wondered at 
the time the negotiations began why, if the 
Khedive wanted to give us an obelisk, there 
should be so much delay over it; but it appears 
from what Mr. Farman has to say that the 
Khedive never had any intention of giving it at 
all. We sent out and asked for it, and the 
Egyptian Government finally gave it because 
they found that we wanted so much to have it. 
An enterprising journalist started the negotia- 
tions by announcing that the Khedive was all 
ready to give an obelisk “‘upon a proper ap- 
plication,” all of which shows that good things 
may often be got by insisting on having 
them, though in the intercourse of na- 
tions the procedure described by Mr. Far- 
man is certainly novel. There is something 
rather funny in his account of the persistent 
way in which he argued to the Khedive that we 
really must have an obelisk in New York, because 
then our entire population of 50,000,000 could 
see it, whereas only a small proportion of them 
would ever be able to visit Egypt. The Cen- 
tury, which is now perhaps the most judiciously 
edited magazine in the world, has a few words 
said for it by its editor in this number, and it 





will surprise no one who is accustomed to look 
through it to learn that its circulation during 
the past year has been larger than ever, and that 
it has a large circulation in England. 


—The Atlantic contains a pleasant description, 
by Mr. F. H. Cushing, of acurious tribe of In 
dians who inhabit a cafion of Rio Colorado 
Grande. The ‘Nation of the Willows” is a 
tribe very unlike, inmany of its characteristics, 
any of the Indians that we know anything about 
in the East, and among other peculiar traits has 
an abnormal sense of humor. They find humor, 
it seems, in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, 
where ic is often hard for the Caucasian, even 
when gifted with more than a Scotch capacity 
for the comprehension of a joke, to follow them. 
A dead horse, and the difficulties in which his 
death placed his owner, were enough to set them 
wild with merriment; and many were the jests 
that they extracted for the owner's benefit 
from this unpromising subject. They are great 
mimics, as well as great wags, and hiked to 
watch and imitate the motions of Mr. Cushing's 
hand and pencil in writing, though they had not 
the slightest comprehension of what he was 
doing, and could only produce as the result of 
their efforts a meaningless scrawl, of which their 
love of a joke led them to * read off a ridiculous, 
usually obscene, rendering.” Mr. Cushing, who 
isan Indian by adoption, will, we presume, co! 
lect the Indian articles be is now contributing to 
the magazines in a book, as they have a permanent 
anthropological as well as liters:y interest. 
‘Storm on Lake Asquam” isa poem by Whit 
tier, which is characteristic of him, and, 
it is hardly necessary to say, true to na 
ture as he sees it—that is, to nature seen 
with the eye of faith, and never as an 
indifferent spectator. Mr. Harrison's “Stu 
dies in the South” is continued, and contains 
this time some rather good negro stories. One 
very curious effect of emancipation is seen in the 
antics the negroes now play with their old names, 
for the purpose of magmfying them and making 
them more like white names, ‘Thus Roineo 
Jones of the old times now signs his name 
Romey O. Jones; Pericles Smith writes himself 
down Perry Clees Smith; and a boy who was 
always known as Polly’s Jim, having, learned 
to read the New Testament, is now Mr. Apollos 
James.” Toa Northerner, however, the South- 
ern whites are often as amusing as the negroes. 
The story of a Kentucky election dispute, told 
by Mr. Harrison, throws a flood of light on those 
queer “affairs of honor” which are always com- 
ing off in the South, and which are called there 
“tragedies” or ‘‘duels,” and elsewhere are 
looked upon as murders. The disputants were 
editors of rival newspapers, and were rival can- 
didates -for the nomination to the Legisla- 
ture. They began the canvass with a bargain 
not to use money or whiskey “as a motive 
power”; but, as a leading citizen said, in the 
course of the canvass there were ‘‘ some very seri- 
ous developments.” One candidate published a 
ecard, in which he charged the other with the 
use of whiskey as a motive power; upon which 
the other made a careful reply, beginning with a 
full biographical notice of himself, and conciud- 
ing with the following remarks upon his oppo- 
nent: ‘ Idesire to say, clearly and explicitly, 
that his course towards me has been the result 
of delirium tremens, or of the most fiendish and 
vicious feeling of jealousy and envy. Heisa 
liar and a cowardly puppy. He is not in my 
way, and is hereafter welcome to do whatever 
the promptings of a soul which professes to be- 
lieve there is no God, may suggest.” Now, the 
curious part of all this was that the place in 
which it happened grew wild with excitement 
about it, and it was generally believed that 
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blood would flow like water. One of the editors, 
who were both arrested, shrewdly refused to 
give bail, and was sent to jail, and it was gene- 
rally conceded that his ‘ incarceration” would 
give him a decided political advantage over his 
opponent. 

Lippincott’s opens with an illustrated article 
on “ Norfolk, Old and New,” by Charles Burr 
Todd; and Annie Porter writes of ber escape 
from the Mississippi floods of last spring, with 
that ready sort of descriptive power which is 
perhaps the most marked gift of feminine au- 
thorship. ‘ Bark Canoeing in Canada,” by 
‘*Kanuck,” is a readable article; and there is the 
usual supply of fiction and poetry. Lippincott’s 
of this month can hardly be compared with the 
other magazines, because in it little or no 
attempt has been made to give serious literary 
or social articles, or to discuss or criticise. The 
pabulum provided is of a lighter sort than that 
furnished by its rivals. 


~—Mr. Rose’s corrections of the Census, which 
have been published in the past five issues of the 
Nation, have not received from the press the at- 
tention which they merited. No doubt this has 
been partly owing to their want of ‘‘ quotabili- 
ty,’ for in the nature of the case they did not 
lend themselves readily to the scissors. Confin- 
ing himself to the Population volume, Mr. Rose 
has demonstrated in general such a contradic- 
tion between the tables (with the text) and the 
corresponding maps that if either be taken as 
a standard, the other is not to be trusted. 
Further, that the tables abound in errors, 
many of them huge and palpable, and all 
highly discreditable to the editing of this 
delicate and important work. He has shown 
that many of these errors recur in various com- 
binations without detection, and he makes it 
seem probable that if his tests were protracted 
an indefinite number of errors might still be un- 
earthed. Now, the journalist may pass this ex- 
posure by, but the Census Bureau itself cannot 
afford to be silent, even if there is no help for 
the botchwork of the volume already issued. 
The Baltimore American says: ‘Mr. Walker, 
the Superintendent of the Census, should at once 
take steps to correct what is wrong: at least, he 
should in some manner refute the charges 
made, or endeavor to explain how they could 
have occurred.” We do not, for our part, 
know who is responsible for the defects point- 
ed out, but considering the extent to which 
they vitiate the entire work, one recalls the epi- 
thets ‘gross and ridiculous” applied to the Cen- 
sus of 1840. It must not be forgotten that the 
results now given to the world will be used for 
comparison by the makers of the eleventh and of 
each following Census, and will thus become end- 
lessly misleading. With the earlier and cruder 
Censuses nothing could be done but to take them 
as they were, and contrast them one with another 
and with subsequent returns; but there ought to 
have come a time when we could rest with abso- 
lute confidence in the statistics, not only as 
gathered but as printed, and make them the 
sure basis of deductions as to the national 
growth and development. Improved methods 
of taking the Census are of small account if the 
figures are to be subject to careless compilation, 
computation, and typography. Perhaps it will 
appear that we have undertaken too much for 
our imperfect statistical organization, and that a 
large number of the tabulated phases of the re- 
turns have rather a curious interest than a prac- 
tical value; while all will agree that a minutely 
accurate and trustworthy, even if meagre, Cen- 
sus is far better worth the enormous outlay df 
each decade than a multitude of faulty or sus- 
pected manipulations of data not fundamentally 
called for, On this last head at least we are 
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sure General Walker could speak inteliigently 
and with authority. 


—The American Commission has just issued 
‘Instructions for Observing the Transit of 
Venus, December 1, 1882, prepared by the Com- 
mission authorized by Congress, and printed for 
the use of the observing parties by authority of 
the Hon. Secretary of the Navy ” (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office). 
organized by the Secretary of the Navy are in- 


vested with naval character, and subject to naval | 


rules, regulations, and discipline. The command 
of each party is assigned to the Chief Astrono- 
mer, the order of rank and authority in each 
party being as follows: Chief Astronomer, 
Assistant Astronomer, Chief Photographer, As- 
sistant Photographer. The instructions were pre- 
pared primarily for the use of the parties 
organized by the Commission, but as the Transit 
will be visible in this country, they have also 
been adapted to the use of amateur observers 
who desire to be made acquainted with the 
methods by which they may make observations 
of value. Detailed directions are given for the 
selection of observing stations, and for setting 
up instruments. The success of the American 
system of photography, on the occasion of the 
Transit of 1874, has led the Commission to rely 
chiefly on this method of observing the coming 
Transit. A very considerable portion of the 
‘Instructions’ is therefore devoted to the pho- 
toheliograph, the instrument by which the pic- 
tures of the Transit are taken. The pamphlet of 
instructions contains explicit memoranda re- 
garding the photoheliograph and its adjustments, 
the heliostat, the exposing-slide, the photographic 
tube, the plate-holder plumb-line, the batteries 
and electrical connections, the measuring rod, 
errors of the photoheliograph, fittings of the 
photographic house, care of the sensitive emul- 
sion, selecting and marking glass, cleanmng and 
albumenizing glass, coating plates, exposure of 
plates in the photoheliograph, the development, 
fixing and varnishing, blistering and lifting of the 
film,spots and other defects, preliminary practice, 
preparation for the Transit, photographing the 
Transit, development and packing the Transit- 
plates, wet emulsion-plates, bath wet-plates, and 
general precautions. Other sections treat of 
time-observations and chronometer-comparisons, 
exchange of time with other parties, latitude and 
longitude of station, the employment of the equa- 
torial telescope, and the observation of occulta- 
tions of stars by the moon for finding the longi- 
tude of stations not otherwise determinable. 


—Under the head of general instructions re- 
specting observations of contacts, it is said that, 
with regard to the determination of time, ar- 
rangements will be made with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to transmit time-signals 
from the Naval Observatory to every part of the 
country. The aperture of telescope to be pre- 
ferred in the observations is from five to six 
inches. Apertures as small as four inches may 
be used withuut serious detriment, and three 
inches may be regarded as the smallest with 
which observations of real value can be made. 
The eyepiece should have a magnifying power 
of not less than 150, nor much more than 200. An 
equatorial mounting is nearly indispensable to ac- 
curate observation, and a clock-motion is desira- 
ble. A regular filar micrometer will not be 
of any use as an instrument of measure- 
ment. If shade-glasses are used, they should 
he made of three thicknesses of glass, the piece 
next the eye being thickest and darkest in color, 
all being fitted loosely into their cell so as to 
allow freeexpansion. An aperture of fiveinches 
may then be used without danger of splitting 
the sunshade. The observer must attend care- 
fully to the firmness of the telescope, to his abil- 
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ity to move it so as to keep any part of the sun’s 
edge steadily in the centre of the field, and to 
the accuracy of the focal adjustment. The de- 
gree of brillianey of the sun’s disk as seen by the 


| eye is to be particularly attended to; and the 


American instructions suggest a simple modifi- 
cation of the method of reducing this brilliancy 
recommended by the Paris International Con- 
ference. The conditions necessary to the making 
of a really good observation of external contact 
of the planet and sun are such that but few ob- 
servers will be able to secure anything worth 
recording. From the time of external contact 
to that of internal, a period of about twenty 
minutes, the observer should have little or no- 
thing to attend to, in order that he may be pre- 
pared,optically and mentally, for the important 
observation of internal contact. All the confus- 
ing difficulties attendant upon this observation 
are specifically dealt with, and mention made of 
every precaution which may lead to a successful 
and valuable observation. The final sections of 
the pamphlet relate to methods of recording con 
tacts, measures of the diameter of Venus, data 
required in reducing the observations, the 
records of observations and operations, and the 
transmission and publication of observations. 
Appended are four lithographic plates showing 
(1) the lines of synchronous internal contact at 
ingress, (2) egress ; (3) the illuminated hemphi- 
sphere of the earth at the middle of the Transit, 
(4) paths described by several stations through 
diurnal motion, as seen from the sun during the 
Transit. 


—We have received from Dietrich Reimer, 
Berlin (New York: L. W. Schmidt), several 
admirable maps, of which we will first name one 
physical and one political of the British Isles. 
These are both wall-maps, for school use, edited 
by Richard Kiepert, and are published in four 
sheets. The scale is one inch to about sixteen 
miles (1 : 1,000,000), and the elevation of the sur- 
face, the depths of the neighboring waters, the 
population of towns and cities according to the 
census of 1881, etc., are all clearly represented 
without excessive detail. Ireland is given entire 
on one sheet in each series. A map useful not 
only for schools of the higher grades, but 
also for merchants, students, and statesmen, is 
Dr. Heinrich Kiepert’s ‘‘ General Map of South 
America” (Mapa general de la América Meridi- 
onal). This beautiful production is on a single 
large sheet (folio by doubling), and on a scale of 
1 : 10,000,000, with numerous side maps for al- 
most every country and for the outlying Gala. 
pagos archipelago, forever associated with the 
triumphs of Darwin, whose nominal monument, 
however, is a peak in Tierra del Fuego. No- 
thing is more impressive than the longitudinal 
way in which South America, in contrast with 
our own continent, has been settled and politi- 
cally split up. Cyhili’s snake-like extension bids 
fair to reach the equator, and there is a prospect 
of endless wars over disputed boundaries among 
every one of her neighbors to the north: Ecua- 
dor, for example, between the claims of Co- 
lombia and Peru, being reduced to a mere wedge. 
But as regards not only boundaries but natural 
features like the course of rivers, the glorious 
uncertainty of South American geography is 
well exhibited by the broad differences between 
Kiepert’s delineation and that of the larger-scale 
maps in the new Stieler’s Atlas. Between two 
such eminent authorities the layman cannot un- 
dertake to decide. We have finally to mention 
this learned cartographer’s editing of Professor 
C. Haussknecht’s journeys in Northern Syria, 
Southern Armenia, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, 
and Central and Southern Persia. These jour- 
neys were made at private expense in the inte- 
rest of botany, but advantage was taken of the 
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opportunity to add to our knowledge of districts 
heretofore little visited and therefore most pro- 
mising for botanical research. Prof. Hauss- 
knecht’s intelligent observations and second- 
hand information have been supplemented and 
checked by Dr. Kiepert from various sources, 
public and private, and are mapped under the 
auspices of the Berlin Geographical Society, with 
the aid of the Carl Ritter fund. The Turkish 
portion is the most original and valuable. The 
work fills four sheets, on a scale of 1 : 6,000,000 
and 1:8,000,000 for each pair respectively. 
From the traveller and his editor we have short 
introductions explaining the circumstances of 
the undertaking, in a small quarto pamphlet ac- 
companying the maps ; but Prof. Haussknecht 
promises a detailed description of the interesting 
region traversed by him as soon as possible. 


—Dr. von Reber, the celebrated archeologist 
and art-historian, publishes in the Augsburg 
Allgemeine Zeitung for August 10 a highly com- 
plimentary notice of the investigations at Assos 
of the expedition of the Archzological Institute 
of America, as described in Mr. Clarke’s first 
report. Dr. von Reber notes the beauty of the 
representations of animals among the temple 
sculptures, and the comparative inferiority, in 
general, of those of the human figure. He calls 
attention, however, to the head of a sphinx from 
the epistyle frieze, which is in a remarkable state 
of preservation, and which approaches very 
nearly the type of the Apollo of Tenea and similar 
monuments, All earlier students have placed 
the date of the temple of Assos before 500 B. c. 
—some of the most eminent of them even before 
600 B. c. The earlier the date the more impor- 
tant is the building in the history of Doric archi- 
tecture, as thus its influence upon the later and 
fully developed style may have been considera- 
ble. Mr. Clarke, however, thinks that the build- 
ing of the temple was due to the art-impulse 
which followed the Greek victories over the Per- 
sians in the first quarter of the fifth century, 
and that it is contemporary with the temple of 
Agina. He accounts for its many archaic fea- 
tures by the position of Assos, remote from the 
centres of Hellenic thought, and by the strong 
Oriental influences of the neighborhood. Mr. 
Clarke’s opinion has great weight, as his 
knowledge of the temple is necessarily far 
greater than that of his predecessors; and 
certain confirmation of it will be received with 
much interest. Dr. von Reber thinks that the 
exploration of the Street of Tombs of Assos, 
now in progress, promises especially important 
archeological results. He mentions with much 
satisfaction the recent discovery there of a 
Doric stele-column, provided with a base like, 
those of Egyptian models, and resembling closely 
the proto-Doric shafts of Beni-Hassan. He 
looks upon this stele as an important evidence 
in support of his theory that the want of a 
base is not an original characteristic ef the 
Doric column, but that it resulted from the 
use of stone in the place of wood in the 
epistyle, and the consequent closer placing of 
the columns. This, he thinks, caused the bases, 
extending out beyond the shafts, to lie so incon- 
veniently near each other that the old architects 
preferred to give them up, or, rather, to combine 
them with the stylobate. 


—Americans who were ashamed at the conduct 
of the audience at the Guiteau trial may derive 
an unsatisfactory consolation from the accounts 
of the proces Fenayrau at Versailles. Thecrime 
was a hideous murder, for which one of the ac- 
cused was condemned to death and his wife to 
imprisonment for life ; a piece of the victim’s 
skull was exhibited in court, as the President's 
bones were, and yet, just as in the American 





trial, we read of hilarité prolongée, rires, hilarité 
générale, on rit. Thackeray has described in 
one of his sketches the intense popular enjoy- 
ment of a hanging, and intimated his belief that 
such scenes encouraged rather than deterred 
men from crime. Public executions have been 
in a measure abolished. Can anything be done 
to render trials for murder less hilarious? 
With many of the spectators laughter is only 
a necessary unbending after strained attention, 
a reaction from pity and horror ; with others 
it is part of the amusement which was their 
object in coming to the trial. In either case 
it ought to be deferred till they are outside 
of the court-house. But how ? The audience can 
no more be gagged than the prisoner. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Union with 
Great Britain. By Charles George Walpole, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.; New York: Harper & 
Bros. 


Mr. WALPOLE’s ‘History of the Kingdom of 
Ireland’ is about as melancholy and as instruc- 
tive reading as any book one can take up. The 
annals of that country are, from beginning to 
end, the record of failure and misery. Their 
special sadness consists in the fact that calami- 
ties spreading over centuries appear on a first 
view to be caused solely either by human folly, 
selfishness, and stupidity, or by the special per- 
versity and unkindness of fate. The kingdom 
of which Mr. Walpole tells the story seems, on 
cursory observation, the one spot on earth 
where no system of government has been able 
to produce anything but misery. The vigor of 
Wentworth, the despotism of Cromwell, the 
energy of William, achieved at least as little 
permanent good as the enlightenment of Grattan 
and all the attempts at improvement made by 
statesmen who believed that the evils caused by 
oppression and intolerance could be removed by 
freedom and religious equality. It is natural 
enough for any one who realizes the failure of 
statesmanship to remove the hundred evils under 
which Ireland has suffered, to assume that if 
energy and policy have failed to bear good fruit, 
the cause of this want of success lies in the spe- 
cial wickedness either of the Government or of 
its subjects. Hence Irishmen are apt enough to 
believe, and not without considerable show of 
reason, that the misfortunes of their country 
may be ascribed to the wickedness of England, 
in the same sense in which a definite crime may 
be charged upon an individual criminal. We 
have known men who, in other respects possessed 
of sense and judgment, could not get quit of the 
feeling, if not of the belief, that the Englishmen 
of to-day—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and 
others—were, in spite of their endeavors to do 
justice to Ireland, constructively responsible for 
“the curse o’ Crummell,” the breach of the 
Treaty of Limerick, the cruelties of 1798, and 
the corruption which procured the passing of 
the Act of Union. Englishmen, on the other 
hand, assume that the most conspicuous of Eng- 
land’s failures is due to the innate folly, indo- 
lence, or crookedness of Irish nature. Which of 
us has not heard that the calamities of Irishmen 
are due to the vices of the “‘ race”? How many 
of us have reflected that the formula which at- 
tempts to explain everything by reference to 
blood is, in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases, 
no better than a restatement of the very fact 
whieh requires explanation, or that the refer- 
ence to “race” is singularly unsatisfactory 
when applied to a country which has beet 
planted and colonized more than once with men 
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of Scotch and English blood? If ‘‘ race” be the 
solution of the problems presented by Irish his 
tory, it were well to consider the question why 
it is that the descendants of Cromwell's Puritans 
have furnished evev more than their due quote 
to Irish discontent. 

The plain truth is, that if the melancholy his 
tory of the kingdom of Ireland is to yield any 
instruction to the philosophic investigator into 
the course of human affairs, his first step must 
be to get rid of the delusions caused in the do 
main of history, aselsewhere, by personification. 
He must cease to think of England and Ireland 
as persons who may be charged with individual 
and continuous responsibilty for the crimes or 
follies of the past. He must also carefully check 
the natural but delusive tendency of the human 
mind to conceive that when anything goes 
wrong you can always lay your finger on definite | 
assignable wrongdoers—that is, upon some man 
or men who can be held responsible for faults 
and errors as a murderer may be held guilty of 
murder or a robber of theft. No one who re 
flects on the profound truth of the dictum (at 
tributable, by the way, to an Irishman) that 
“history is at the best but an old almanac,” 
can hope that investigations into the past will 
do much to guide the future relations of Eng 
land and Ireland. One thing, however, the 
careful study of history may perhaps achieve— 
it may slightly modify the historical animosities 
which still divide Ireland from the rest of the 
United Kingdom. It is at any rate worth while 
for serious students to turn their minds away 
from hopeless and interminable disputes about 
individual responsibility for the errors of the 
past, and to examine how far the miseries of 
Ireland and the failures of England may be the 
effect of causes too general to be in any way 
identified with the intentional wrong-doing of 
given persons. Whoever looks at the facts re 
corded by Mr. Walpole, and as far as possible 
neglects the colar which that author's natural 
feeling or sentiment gives to these facts, will be 
able to draw from the events with which he 
deals several conclusions of considerable specu 
lative importance. 

First. England and Ireland have from the 
beginning of their ill-starred connection been 
countries standing at a different level, or a dif- 
ferent stage, of civilization. This has been the 
fruitful source of a thousand ills. Hence has 
arisen (among other evils) the whole crop of 
difficulties connected with the tenure of land. 
When James I. determined that the ‘‘old Brehon 
law was to be utterly abolished, and the means 
of appealing to English law brought within the 
reach of every one,” he and his ministers really 
meant to introduce a beneficial reform, They 
hoped that out of the old tribal customs a regular 
system of landholding according to the English 
tenure would be developed. In forcing on this 
change, English statesmen probably felt con- 
vinced not only that they were carrying out a 
reform, but that they were promoting the cause 
of justice. To men trained under the teaching 
of lawyers like Coke, and accustomed to regard 
the tenure which prevailed in England as some- 
thing good in itself, it must have appeared that 
to pass from the irregular dominion of uncertain 
customs to the rule of clear, definite law, was 
little less than a transition from anarchy and 
injustice to a condition of order and equity. 
They acted in precisely the spirit of their de- 
scendants, who are absolutely assured that the 
extension of English maxims of government 
throughout India muSt be a blessing to the popu- 
lation of the country, and are at this moment 
shaping their Eastern policy upon their unwaver- 
ing faith in the benefits which the European 
Control must of necessity confer on the Egyptian 
peasants. If, however, it is probable that King 
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James meant well to his Irish subjects, it is 
absolutely certain that his policy worked gross 
wrong. His ‘‘scheme only provided for the 
more powerful members of the tribes, and took 
no account of the inferior members, each of 
whom in their degree had an undeniable, if 
somewhat indefinite, interest in the tribal land. 
It never occurred” to Sir John Davis, 
who carried out the plan, ‘‘ that the humblest 
member of the tribe should, if strict justice were 
done, have received his allotment out of the 
common territory ; and the result of his settle- 
ment accordingly was that the tribal land was 
cut up into a large number of freehold estates, 
which were given to the most important person- 
ages among the native Irish, and the bulk of the 
people reduced to the condition of tenants at 
will.” An intended reform led to injustice, 
litigation, misery, and discontent. This case is 
worth notice, for it is a type of a thousand sub- 
sequent English attempts to reform and improve 
Ireland. The rulers of the country were in- 
fluenced by ideas different from those of their 
subjects. Ignorance and want of sympathy 
produced all the evils of cruelty and injustice. 

The history of the religious reformation of 
Ireland is in principle much the same as the his- 
tory of the reform of Irish land tenure. The 
singular inappropriateness, not to say absurdity, 
of attempting to impose Anglican Protestantism 
upon a people who had not reached the stage of 
development which was absolutely essential for 
even the understanding of Protestant doctrine, 
conceals from us the strength of the pleas which 
may be urged in excuse of a policy which to 
critics of the nineteenth century seems as ini- 
quitous as it was absurd. Till very near the 
end of the seventeenth century, it was the all 
but universal belief of the best and wisest men 
of the age that the religion of a country was the 
concern of the Government, and that a king who 
neglected to establish and enforce the “ truth "— 
or, in other words, his own theological beliefs— 
neglected his obligations to his subjects and in- 
curred the displeasure of Heaven. From this 
point of view, the conduct of the Tudors and 
their successors must appear to us as natural 
under their circumstances as to themselves it 
appeared wise and praiseworthy. That Eng- 
land should have been ripe for Protestantism at 
a time when the majority of the Irish people had 
hardly risen to the level of Roman Catholicism, 
was to each country a grievous misfortune. 
That English Protestants of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries should have believed that 
toleration of Papists was a grievous sin, and 
should have acted on the belief, was the cause of 
immense calamities. But inevitable ignorance 
or prejudice is not the same thing as cruelty or 
wickedness. 

Secondly. The virtues no less than the vices 
of Englishmen have rendered them singularly 
incapable of conciliating the good-will of depen- 
dencies. It will always remain a curious para- 
dox that the nation which has built up the 
British Empire has combined great talent for 
legislation and government with a remarkable 
want of power to consolidate its subjects into 
one state. The éxplanation of this paradox lies, 
it may be plausibly conjectured, in the aristo- 
cratic sentiment which has given the tone to the 
policy, and to a great extent moulded the insti- 
tutions, of England. An aristocracy is far more 
prone than a despotic or democratic government 
to respect the rigbts of individuals ; but an aris- 
tocracy identifies right with privilege, and is 
essentially based on a belief in the inequality of 
men and of classes. ‘‘ Privilege” is the key-note 
of English history ; the tendency to cling to 
privileges has preserved English freedom, but it 
has made England slower than almost any other 
civilized country to adopt ideas of equality. 
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This love for privilege has vitiated the English 


government of Ireland in more ways than one. 
The whole administration rested, avowedly 
down to 1829, and unavowedly to a later pe- 
riod, on the inequality of Catholics and Protes- 
tants ; and Protestant supremacy itself meant 
(except during the short rule of Cromwell), not 
Protestant equality, but Anglican privilege. 
The spirit which divided Ireland into hostile 
bodies prevented Englishmen who dwelt in Eng- 
land from treating as equals Englishmen who 
settled ir Ulster. When the Protestant Volun- 
teers claimed Irish independence, and the Ame- 
rican colonists renounced connection with the 
mother-country, the same cause produced the 
same effects. In each case English colonists re- 
volted against English sovereignty because it 
meant the privilege of Englishmen who dwelt in 
Great Britain to curtail the rights and hamper 
the trade of Englishmen who dwelt abroad ; for 
even the monstrous and iniquitous restrictions 
on the trade of Ireland, which are morally far 
the most blameworthy of the wrongs done by 
England to Irishmen, were not precisely the acts 
of deliberate selfishness which they seem to mo- 
dern writers. The grievance under which I[re- 
land suffered was in character the same as the 
grievances in respect of trade inflicted on the 
American colonies ; yet it is certain that but for 
the insane attempt to subject the colonies to Im- 
perial taxation, the War of Independence might 
have never broken out, or would, at any rate, 
have been long deferred. Even the sufferers 
from a vicious commercial policy did not see its 
essential iniquity. It is hardly a subject for 
wonder that the generation of Englishmen who 
at any rate supposed themselves to gain greatly 
by controlling or extinguishing the colonial or 
Irish trade, should not have realized the full 
iniquity of a policy which in itself hardly seemed 
intolerable to many of those who suffered the 
wrong. English selfishness was masked from 
Englishmen by English ignorance ; but let no 
one fancy that to palliate the moral guilt of 
England is in any way to lessen the reality of 
Irish grievances. Injustice is as hard to bear 
when it results from ignorance as when it results 
wholly from greed or rapacity. 

Thirdly. The English Constitution has wrought 
almost as much evil to Ireland as it has conferred 
bene®. upon England. Mr. Froude and others 
who point tc the misgovernment of Ireland as a 
proof that the Parliamentary system is radically 
bad, prove something, though what they prove 
is not the point which they intend to establish. 
A representative government is in many cases 
an excellent form of government for the people 
who are represented. It is a thoroughly vicious 
form of government for any nation whom it 
does not represent. The assailants of Parlia- 
mentary government do not make out that Eng- 
land has suffered from the power of the English 
Parliament. They do show that a Parliamentary 
despotism is a worse government for a depend- 
ency than a Royal despotism. This is so for two 
reasons. Parliament, in the first place, is less 
capable than a king of compensating for the 
evils of tyranny by the benefit of good adminis- 
tration. Parliamentary government, in the 
second place, means, or has always meant in 
England, government by parties; and what- 
ever the merit of party spirit in a free country, 
its disastrous effect when applied to the admin- 
istration of a dependency is patent. Down to 
1783 Ireland was avowedly ruled under a Parlia_ 
mentary despotism. At every turn the interest 
of the country was sacrificed to the exigencies 
of English politicians. Between 1783 and 1800 
the nominal independence obtained by the Volun- 
teers placed some check on the power of the 
English Parliament ; yet no one can fail to see 
that in substance the Parliament of England 





remained the true sovereign of the kingdom of 
Ireland. If Pitt could have carried the King 
and the English Parliament with him, he would, 
we may feel sure, have carried out his policy of 
Catholic emancipation in spite of any resistance 
which could have been offered at Dublin by the 
adherents of Ascendancy. A calm observer 
may even at the present day doubt whether 
under the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
Ireland obtains the real benefits of the British 
Constitution. A hundred representatives from 
Ireland sit, it is true, in the House of Commons; 
but any one who is determined to look facts in 
the face must feel far from certain whether Ire- 
land is, for any practical purpose, represented 
at London in the same sense as Middlesex or 
Midlothian. 

The last, the most inevitable, the worst and 
the least blameworthy, of the evils caused to 
Treland by England has been the artificial sup- 
pression of revolution. The crises we call revo- 
lutions are the ultimate and desperate cures for 
fundamental social disorganization. The issue 
of the revolutionary struggle shows what is the 
really sovereign power in the revolutionized 
state. The interest of mankind (at least, in any 
Eurvpean country) in favor of some kind of 
settled rule is so strong that civil disturbance 
will, if left to itself, end in the supremacy of 
some power which by securing the safety at 
last gains the attachment of the people. The 
Reign of Terror begets the Empire. Even the wars 
of religion at last produce peace, albeit peace 
may be nothing better than the iron order of 
despotism, Could Ireland have been left for 
any lengthened period to herself, some form of 
rule adapted to the needs of the country would 
have been established. Whether Protestants or 
Catholics would have been the predominant ele- 
ment in the state ; whether the landlords would 
have held their own, or whether the whole 
English system of tenure would have been 
replaced by one more in conformity with his- 
torical traditions ; whether the different classes 
of the community would have established some 
modus vivendi under which individual free- 
dom might have been secured, or whether 
some despotic form of government would have 
been sanctioned by the acquiescence of its sub- 
jects—are matters of pure speculation. What, 
however, is certain is, that Ireland would, if 
left to herself, have, like every other country, 
arrived at some permanent settlement of her 
difficulties. The British connection has been 
fatal to such a settlement. Revolution has been 
suppressed at the price of permanent disorder, 
and a nation which has never been independent 
has never borne the burdens or learnt the lessons 
of national responsibility. Disastrous as this 
result has been, it were difficult to say who it 
was that at any given point was to blame for it. 
Had France been attached to, and dependent 
upon, a more powerful neighbor, the governing 
state must have checked the agonies of the 
Reign of Terror ; but it is almost certain that 
the forcible defeat of Jacobinism through an 
external power would have been fatal to the 
progress and prosperity of France. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


Excursions Pédagogiques. Par Michel Bréal, 
Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Hachette et 
Cie. 1882. 

THE total impression produced by M. Bréal’s 

valuable essays is painful. The new France is 

moving forward, but the progress is slow and 
every step disputed. The Clericals have the ad- 
vantage of tradition, of definite method, definite 
aims. M. Bréal, himself a prominent and able 
advocate of progress, is too clear-sighted not to 
see through the wily tactics of the other party, 
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and the volume is full of facts and suggestions 
of the highest interest to those who are studying 
the history of the Third Republic, and not with- 
out value for our own présent and future. 

One can hardly parallel the readiness with 
which France has set herself to study the 
methods of her victorious enemy both in civil 
and in military education. It is easy enough to 
talk about learning from an enemy, but it is 
hard to practise it. The defeated would often 
prefer to stay defeated rather than be successful 
as the enemy has been successful. Imitation 
seems to involve assimilation, and assimilation 
is too high a price to pay. But France defeated 
did not hesitate to copy Germany victorious, 
and those French scholars who had long been 
familiar with German systems pressed this op- 
portunity of introducing needed reforms. In 
his preface M. Bréal takes occasion to enter a 
protest against the wholesale introduction of 
German methods, but he finds, as we should all 
find, much to learn from the management of 
gymnasium and university in Germany. 

The German gymnasium, M. Bréal remarks, 
is more simple in its organization than the 
French lycée ; it does not admit so great a va- 
riety of studies. In the lycée some follow the 
regular course, others prepare for the Army, the 
Navy, the polytechnic school. In the German 
gymnasium all follow the same curriculum. 
The French lycée often assumes enormous pro- 
portions. In Germany every large town has 
several gymnasia, several Fealschulen. Thus, 
Breslau, with 150,000 inhabitants, has three 
Realschulen and five gymnasia, so that the 
schools are of moderate size. Provision for 
lodging and boarding the pupils (the internat), 
which is the rule in France, is almost unknown 
in Germany, with the exception of a few old 
foundations, of which Schulpforta is by far the 
most famous. The specialization of teachers is 
not so marked in Germany as in France, where 
specialization has been developed by centraliza- 
tion. The French specialist is despatched by the 
central authority to any point where his services 
may be needed. The German teacher covers 
more ground, and M. Bréal thinks that the in- 
struction is no less exact, no less profound. The 
gymnasium teacher works harder than a profes- 
sor ina lycée. Even the highest of them think 
it nothing extraordinary to give from eighteen 
to twenty-two lessons a week, the lesson being 
some forty-five or fifty minutes. But then the 
gymnasium teacher is better paid ; and, as M. 
Bréal naturally remarks, nothing costs more in 
the long run than an underpaid faculty. Sec- 
ondary occupations ever multiply, and consume 
the time and the strength that are needed for 
the principal work. 

In his chapter on classical studies in the gym- 
nasium, M. Bréal notes especially the thorough 
drill in grammar, as, for instance, the varied 
practice in the Greek accidence with the good 
old fashion of head and foot, classically called 
certatio ; and he expresses his amazement at the 
accuracy of the young students in Greek accen- 
tuation. In this respect the French boy is ata 
sad disadvantage, and, we might add, the Eng- 
lish boy as well. The German learns accent by 
the ear, the French and English by the eye— 
which is, of course, a pure counter-sense. High 
praise is given by M. Bréal to the off-hand trans- 
lations of German into Latin and Greek, but it 
seems that attempts to transplant the extempo- 
rale into France have failed. In order that the 
exercise should be thoroughly effective, the scho- 
lars must have had good preliminary training, 
and the teacher must be a master of the lan- 
guage that he teaches, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. Under these conditions extempo- 
raneous translation into Latin and Greek is of 
the highest value. The works on Latin style 





used in German gymnasia are far superior to 
the French text-books on the same subject, but 
M. Bréal, who has found so many points of 
superiority in Germany, observes at least one in 
France: the French boy, it appears, far sur- 
passes his German rival in Latin verse. Indeed, 
M. Bréal goes so far as to say that Latin verse- 
making has disappeared from the list of subjects 
taught in the German gymnasium, and it must 
be confessed by the most enthusiastic admirers 
of German training that the verses produced on 
festal occasions are mostly of very inferior 
workmanship, and that of late years Latin prose 
has b2en sinking to the level of Latin verse. 
Certainly Latin speaking has gone down very 
perceptibly in the last two or three decades, and 
it might seem safe to predict an utter extinction 
of the use of Latin as a vehicle for modern 
thought if it were not for the multiplication of 
philological literature in all manner of outlying 
languages. This will in all probability bring 
about a reaction, and it is to be hoped that 
Dutch scholars will continue to write readable 
Latin, and keep alive the secret of an art which 
is well-nigh lost. 

In his chapter on the character of German 
teaching, M. Bréal makes a general observation, 
which is well worth considering in the develop- 
ment of our university life. In France, he says, 
one is rarely the pupil of a man: one is the 
pupil of the Ecole Normale, of the Ecole des 
Chartes,of the Ecole Polytechnique. In Germany 
one is the pupil of Boeckh, of Hermann, of 
Ritschl, of Haupt. How is it to be in America? 
As yet our university life has not been fully de- 
veloped. We are still in the college stadium, 
and we must still speak of Harvard, Yale, Prince 
ton. But wherever a great master has arisen, 
and real university work has been done in this 
country, the man and not the school is recognized 
as the teacher. Thus we spoke of pupils of 
Agassiz; thus we are speaking of pupils of 
Sylvester. And this will be more and more the 
case as time goes on, for the type of our higher 
work is German, and not French, while the ten- 
dency of common-school education is rather to 
excessive centralization and mechanical subdi- 
vision, which, as we have seen, are apt to go 
together. 

In commenting on the career of the great men 
who made German preéminence in the classics 
possible—Ernesti, Gesner, Heyne, and Wolf—M. 
Bréal stops to comment on the youth of these 
professors when they began their work. Wolf 
was but twenty-four when he took charge of 
instruction in ancient literature. In France no 
one can make a beginning as a lecturer until he 
is twenty-five; no one can become titular lec- 
turer until he is thirty. Practically, matters 
are even worse than that. The lecturer must 
have passed his best years, his most fruitful 
years, in occupations of a different nature and 
of a different order ; and yet one must be young 
to attract the young, to fire them with enthusi- 
asm. True, youth is not simply a matter of 
years—it is often a matter of temperament ; but 
the average teacher is himself kept alive by the 
vitality of his earlier training. The philological 
world will long mourn for Charles Graux, who 
died famous at an age when American scholars 
are scarcely out of their pupilage. The physiolo- 
gists of England are plunged in grief for the 
untimely death of Balfour, and we picture to 
ourselves what these men would have become 
had they been spared. Perhaps as teachers they 
were at their best when they were taken, for 
every teacher of long experience can confirm 
the statement that the first fruits ripened by the 
heat of an unchilled enthusiasm are often the 
fairest of all: And so M. Bréal thinks. The 
French system assigns to the work of superior in- 
struction men who are already fagged, men who 








have already given out the best that they have ¢ 
a striking contrast to the universities of Switz- 
erland, which seek men of rising reputation and 
give them up to other countries when they have 
become recognized celebrities. 

The German teacher stands nearer to his pu- 
pils than are the French professors to theirs, and 
M. Bréal attributes this, in a measure, to the 
fact that the German student pays lecture-fees 
and the French student does not. They seems 
to be at first something crude in this way of put- 
ting it, but M. Bréal goes on to explain : the fee 
gives the students a right to the services of the 
professor ; the French hearers seem to receive 
everything from the professor's condescension. 
Payment for lectures was instituted, not by 
reason of the professors, nor in their interest, 
but by reason of the students and in their favor. 
In America, a few instituticns make the remu- 
neration of each professor depend directly and 
in large measure on the fees paid by the students 
in his department ; but the most important of 
these institutions, the University of Virginia, 
has abandoned the plan, and the fees are now 
merged in a common fund. The Scotch univer 
sities follow the German method, and, owing to 
the large number of students, the Scotch profes- 
sorships are great prizes. The whole question is 
one of much complexity, and cannot be discussed 
in a running commentary on M. Bréal'’s book. 
It may be said, however, that if the professor is 
to receive the fees in his department, a reason- 
able counterbalance should be arranged in the 
way of salary. A professor of Hebrew is as 
necessary to the completeness of a university as 
a professor of French, and yet the remuneration 
might be glaringly unequal. The professor of 
Sanskrit at Edinburgh and the professor of 
botany—an obligatory medical study—must be 
in very different financial zones. It is not plea- 
sant to remember that some of the most illus- 
trious men in Europe, at the height of their 
renown, have had to give private lessons on very 
modest conditions—for example, the eminent 
scholar Bopp himself. As human nature is con- 
stituted, direct remuneration for direct exertion 
is stimulating, and until that principle is intro- 
duced, M. Bréal thinks that French professors 
will not exert themselves as do their German 
colleagues. But it must always be borne in 
mind that the German fees are low, and that the 
stimulus of a small increment to the regular in- 
come is sufficient to incite a salaried officer to a 
disproportionate amount of extra work, In 
closing his account of classic studies in Ger- 
many, M. Bréal notes, as every one must note, 
that mere erudition is far too dominant, and 
that certain literary qualities which are indis- 
pensable for good teachers of youth are kept 
down too much. ‘But for the development of 
special lines of work, for the awakening of the 
scientific spirit, these four years of university 
life are of inestimable value.” The elevation of 
university instruction in Germany has had for 
its consequence the advance of secondary in- 
struction, and so our French reformer desires to 
see the good work begin in the university life of 
France. 

M. Bréal has much to say about the final ex- 
amination of the gymnasium, the examination 
which tests the studezt’s preparation for the 
university. Among the points in favor of the 
German method are the absence of cramming 
and the large share taken by the teachers of the 
gymnasium in the examination. The French 
baccalaureate degree is conferred upon the 
recommendation of outside judges, and the pre- 
vious faithfulness of the candidate has no infiu- 
ence in determining the result. As for the pre- 
vention of cramming, that has been professedly 
the aim of all teachers, and various devices 
have been resorted to in order to counteract the 
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tendency—most of them with as little result 
as Count Rumford’s scheme of leisurely mastica- 
tion in the Bavarian Army. Some men—and 


those whose judgment is not least worthy of re- | 


spect—have maintained that the dead strain of 
reading up for an examination is not a bad pre- 


paration for the work that is often to be done in | 


The 


{ Number goo 








England judge, himself the ‘‘ owner of a beauti- 
ful farm adjoining,” had been engaged in mow- 
ing her grass, 

Turning to the English portion of the book, it 
is full of entertaining anecdote and criticism 


be worth extracting. 








toward the stage. Her criticism is acute and 
impartial; she has no illusions about the profes- 
sion; she loves it, and is deeply interested in 
everything connected with it, yet she regards it 


| as a career with something not far removed 
of persons more or less well known—Sydney | 
Smith, Rogers, Macready, Rachel, Charles Gre- | 
ville, and a host of others. Some of these may | 


As to the effect produced | 


by Macaulay’s marvellous gift of discourse, she | 
| pages of it without perceiving that we are in the 


mentions him, while on a visit at the house of a 


| friend, standing, whenever at any time during 


life—the gathering up of all the faculties fora | 
prolonged effort. Tosay that learningso acquired 
does not stick, is a feeble objection. Forgetting 
has its own use, and, in many things, to have | 
learned how to learn is all that is needed. 

A sketch of the origin, history, and constitu- 


tion of the Realschule closes the section entitled 


portion of the interesting volume that can be 
considered here. M. Bréal gives a very sad ac- 


| the day she bappened to look into the draw- 
| ing-room, “‘ always in the same position on the | 
‘Un Voyage Scolaire en Allemagne,” the only | 


count of the state of things in Belgium, and his | 


excursions in France, to which half the volume 
is given up, are full of severe criticisms, tem- 
pered, it is true, by warm commendations of 
individuals, and hearty recognition of reforms 


which have been introduced since these peda- | 


yogical rambles were undertaken. For the book, 


in its substance, is not of yesterday, and in this | 
| sion Mrs. Kemble’s sister Adelaide was sitting 


review only those points have been touched on 
which are of standing interest. 


Records of Later Life. 
ble. Henry Holt & Co. 


Mrs. KEMBLE has almost every gift as a corre- 
spondent that a letter-writer of the letter-writ- 
ing sex can have—a simple, straightforward 
style; a love of detail, and a capacity for dis- 
tinguishing between the interesting and the 
tedious in detail; a knowledge of character, the 
knack of telling a story, a keen sense of humor 
and sensitive imagination, and in everything 
perfect naturalness and freedom from affecta- 
tion. 


By Frances Ann Kem- 
1882. 


Her letters present a most pleasing picture | 


of her character, and she has shown a wonderful | 


reserve in suppressing everything which might 
cause the least pain or even annoyance to per- 
sons whose names appear in her pages. No- 
thing could have been easier for her, with her 
wide acquaintance on both sides of the Atlantic, 
than to make her book a storehouse of doubt- 
ful gossip and amusing scandal ; but with all her 
humor and love of anecdote, and knowledge of 
society, she has no malice, and of the many peo- 
ple who must have opened her book (as all such 
books are opened now) with dread, not one but 
must have given asigh of relief in discovering 
that it is a collection of letters in which nothing 
that could wound or distress any one is printed. 
Yet itis a book filled witb ‘‘ veracity.” Mrs, 


hearth-rug, always talking, always answering 
everybody’s questions about everything, always 


rule of Lady Holland at Holland House, and 
tells several stories of her manners which show 
what a mistake it is to think that having a 
**pleasant house” always depends on considera- 
tion for the feelings of the guests. On one occa- 


near Lady Holland, when the latter dropped her 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Reflecting,” continues Mrs. 
Kemble, ‘‘ upon her age and size, which made it 
difficult for her to stoop for it herself, my sister 
picked it up and presented it to her, when Lady 
Holland, taking it from her, merely said, ‘ Ah! 
I thought you'd doit.'” However, it was very 
much a case of give and take at Holland House, 
for we hear of Rogers sneering at his hostess’s 


loss of hair, and causing an ‘‘exultant gig- | 


gle” round the festive board. The manners 
of Holland House were not the manners of our 
day, or indeed any day, and it is as dangerous to 
make general inferences from the remarkable 
sayings and doings that went on in it as it is to 
make such inferences from the table-talk of Dr. 


| Johnson as to the general condition of society in 


Kemble, for instance, describes life as it existed | 
in the United States forty or fifty years ago | 


without touching up the picture at all ; and that 
the facts which she records do not produce any 
sense of offence is due not merely to the fact that 


his time. Mrs. Kemble knew Sydney Smith very 
well, and manages in a page or two to give a 
good idea of the humorous drollery of bis con- 
versation, in which wit and humor certainly 
often received great aid from sheer nonsense. 
With Rogers she became in later years very inti- 
mate, and she used to read to him; in connection 
with this she mentions the curious fact that she 
never asked him what she should read without 
his putting into her hands his own poems, which 
always lay by him on the table—a trait which re- 
called to her recollection the fact that Rogers 
had once declared of Wordsworth that he (Words- 
worth), in a visit to a friend’s house, had beén 
found daily in the library, but always with a 
volume of his own poetry in his hand. 

Mrs. Kemble’s connection with the theatrical 


| and musical world is the source of a good many 
' anecdotes. An encounter of wits between Ma- 


the American public is less sensitive to foreign | 
She patronized Thalberg, but, having invited 


criticism than it was, but to the tact and good 
temper which make it impossible to attribute 
what she says to a desire to blacken or ridicule. 
This part of her book, though it is a small part, 
has considerable value, as it reproduces in very 
vivid colors the impression made by American 
society and manners on the mind of a person 
born and brought up in an entirely European 
milieu, yet really desirous of finding good in 
everything American. It was a period when 
there was a vastly greater difference between 


dame de Metternich and Liszt is rather amusing. 


them both to her house on one occasion, ad- 
dressed to Liszt several impertinent questions 
about a professional visit he had been paying to 


| Paris, winding up with: “ Enfin, avez-vous fait 
| de bonnes affaires lA-bas ?” To which he reptied, 


the European and American way of looking at | 


life and way of living than there is now, when 
we had no large cities, no wealthy and idle class, 
no society struggling to be as English as possible. 
We are not such good democrats as we were then, 
and if Mrs. Kemble were living in Lenox to-day, 
she would hardly be likely to record that one of 
her friends, the son of a much respected New 


‘‘Pardon, Madame la Princesse, j'ai fait un peu 
de musique; je laisse les affaires aux banquiers 
et aux diplomates.” Later in the evening she 
sneeringly complimented him on bis freedom 
from jealousy of his rival, to which Liszt, who 
was very sallow, replied: “‘Mais, Madame la 


| Princesse, je suis furieusement jaloux de Thal- 
berg ; regardez donc les jolies couleurs qu’il a!” 
The musical and dramatic criticism scattered 
through the book is all interesting, and the 
| reader cannot help wondering, when he remem- 
bers Mrs. Kemble’s great natural gifts, that 
she takes such an habitually external attitude 


' society of a superior mind and character. 


from loathing. ! 

The correspondence, which is accompanied by 
a good deal of explanatory comment, makes a 
very charming addition to the literature of 
“reminiscences.” It is impossible to read ten 


The 


' letters have just that amount of personal interest 


which makes us feel that we are taken into the 
confidence of the writer, and for the time being 


| are even enjoying her friendship. 
pouring forth eloquent knowledge; and I used to | 
listen to him till I was breathless with what I | 
thought ought to have been his exhaustion.” | 
She gives a very good picture of the despotic | 


The State in Relation to Labour. By Prof. 
W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1882. 
Pp. 165. 

No book could better illustrate the period of 

transition through which the study of political 

economy is passing than the one which lies before 
us. Its avowed purpose is to deal with the 


| proper methods and limits of legislation in mat- 





ters relating to labor. Had an English econo- 
mist of thirty years ago been asked to write 
such a book, he would probably have replied: 
It is against accepted principles that lawmakers 
should interfere at all in matters of industry, 
and it would therefore be futile to spend time in 
considering the ‘‘ proper methods and limits” of 
such interference. Indeed, the appearance of 
this little work upon the ‘ Relation of the State 
to Labor’ is not only itself a contradiction of 
tne claims of classical economy, but, coming as 
it does from a successful publishing house, 
shows that the English reading public is in some 
degree prepared for such a study. Professor 
Jevons takes it for granted that his readers will 
agree with him in denying the character of a 
principle to free competition. He conceives it 
to be a maxim, rather, or a general rule which 
may or may not apply to any specific case. He 
assumes, what is coming to be regarded as tena- 
ble ground, that free play of economic forces 
may effect evil as well as good, and where evil is 
observed to result this freedom should be curbed 
by the only agency capable of exercising that 
power—namely, the state. 

That this correctly represents him may be 
learned from the first chapter of his book, which 
is devoted to a consideration of the principles of 
industrial legislation. The position assumed 
here is that there is no principle which may be 
followed in all cases. ‘‘ The first step,” says the 
author, ‘‘must be to rid our minds of the idea 
that there are any such things in social matters 
as abstract rights, absolute principles, indefea- 
sible laws, unalterable rules, or anything what- 
ever of an external or inflexible nature.” If one 
ask what criterion then remains for judging of 
industrial legislation, the reply is, that the legis- 
lator is thrown back upon his sense of what is 
appropriate in specific cases. The rule is, Salus 
populi, suprema lex, and there can be no logic 
machine for its application. In another place 
we read: 

“No law i 
ave ooeacsed thes Gay suagr oak te take eneg 
with, if it can be clearly shown that they stand 
in the way of the greatest happiness. Ae 
conceive that the state is justified in ing any 
law, or in doing any single act which, without 
ulterior consequences, adds to the sum total of 
happiness. Good done is sufficient justification 


of any act, in the absence of evidence that equal 
or greater evil will subsequently follow.” 


What then becomes of our liberty? 


“The libe of the subject,” says Professor 
Jevons, “‘is only the means toward the end; it is 
not the end itself; hence, when it fails to pro- 
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duce the desired end, it may be set aside and 
other mears empleyed,” (Pp. 12, 13.) 

It is from this standpoint—that laws are to be 
judged by what they effect, and not by any prin- 
ciple they involve, that “ restrictions on indus- 
try are not good nor bad per se,” but according 
as they are imposed wisely or foolishly—that the 
author proceeds in his study. In this light he 
considers the Factory Acts, Trades-Union Legis- 
lation, The Law of Industrial Conspiracy, Codp- 
eration, and Arbitration. 

Of these questions, perhaps the most pertinent 
is that of the law of industrialconspiracy. This 
is usually discussed from the standpoint of work- 
men only, but Professor Jevons shows his ap- 
preciation of its extent by treating it in a man- 
ner equally applicable to a conspiracy of rail- 
road magnates. Any one acquainted with the 
history of this question will remember tnat in 
the early part of this ceutury combination 
among workmen to enforce any demand was 
characterized as conspiracy, and punished as 
such. These laws, however, have been repealed, 
and many appear to regard this repeal as fur- 
nishing license to unlmited ‘‘ boycotting.” 
What is now the legal status of a combina- 
tion among men to effect, in the course of 
business, that which no one of them alone 
could accomplish? To arrive at just con- 
clusions respecting this question, one must 
recognize the fact that the common law, as 
well as the great majority of legal enactments, 
rests on the assumption that *‘ individuals will 
act as individuals, pursuing independent and 
usual courses of action.” ‘‘ The essence of ille- 
gality,” says our author in another place, “is in- 
jury to other people.” If, then, the entirety of a 
country’s laws be drawn upon the supposition 
that men will act for and by themselves, and if 
men refuse so to act, but organize and in a body 
enforce their demands to the detriment of the body 
politic, there is nothing in the repeal of the Con- 
spiracy Acts which would forbid our calling 
such acts illegal. The common law still remains, 
The maxim of McCulloch, that ‘‘a criminal 
act cannot be generated by the mere multiplica- 
tion of acts that are perfectly innocent,” does 
not here apply, for the simple act of a single per- 
son changes its character when becoming the act 
of a thousand persons organized for carrying 
through a definite purpose. 

We cannot speak further in detail of the va- 
rious questions treated. The author endeavors 
to preserve impartiality, but it is doubtful if he 
will give satisfaction either to interested parties 
or to publicists. The book itself is somewhat 
fragmentary and ill-jointed, and does not indi- 
cate that grasp of thought or depth of feeling 
which a consideration of this, the most important 
of the permanent questions now before the world, 
calls for. Highly as we esteem Professor Jevons 
for work done in the past, we cannot refrain 
from saying that in this treatise he fails from 
the outset to discern the true meaning of legis- 
lative interferencg, The question is, Why 
should the state interfere in matters of industry? 
The answer does not consist in an array of indi- 
vidual cases of misfortune or suffering, as, for 
example, a workman torn by an unprotected fly- 
wheel, children working through their tender 
years, or a set of laborers threatening and co- 
ercing their fellow-laborers. 
but not the answer. The answer, which com- 
prehends in itself all cases, is that under the un- 
restricted play of economic forces, the worst 
possible, not the best possible, form of industrial 
society comes to exist. The moral tone imparted 
to it is that of the worst and nut of the best com- 
peting elements. The state, therefore, should 
interfere, in order to raise the plane upon which 
competition may take place, and render it pos- 

sible for the moral standards of the better com- 





Nation. 


— 





peting elements to realize themselves. Thus, 
for an example, suppose, in the absence of Fac- 
tory Acts, ten manufacturers competing for 
the supply of a market. Nine of these would 
not wisb, could they control affairs, to weave 
into their fabrics the lives of helpless children, 
but the moral sense of the tenth is indifferent 
to the rights of childhood. This tenth man has 
it in his power to force the nine down to his 
conscienceless level, or drive them out of the 
market. Thus the worst possible business tone 
is realized, though the good is to the evil as nine 
to one. The state must step in and raise the 
plane of competition, saying to the few, You 
must do business as the better elements of society 
wish it done. Judicious state interference, then, 
is defensible, because it conserves all the benefits, 
while permitting none of the evils, which arise 
from free competition among men of different 
moral calibre. A book upon the subject of in- 
dustrial legislation which does not point out this 
fact appears to us to be incomplete. 

It must be a source of satisfaction to those 
who admire Professor Jevons—and the writer is 
of that number—that his reputation, now that 
uvhappily he has been taken from us, will not 
rest upon the merits of this book, which was 
doubtless prepared hastily. and for general read- 
ing. There are other works from his pen which 
exhibit, as this does not, his acuteness and in- 
deed brilliancy of thought. Perhaps nothing 
has appeared in England since the day of John 
Stuart Moll which may be ranked in economic 
literature by the side of Professor Jevons’s 
‘Theory of Political Economy.’ This book, it is 
true, contains but the outline of a theory, but it 
is a theory which, worked out, will greatly in- 
fluence industrial thought. Indeed, there could 
be no more fitting memorial to a scholarly life 
prematurely cut off than a full development of 
the suggestions found in the chapters upon Utili- 
ty, Labor, and Capital. 





A Holiday in South Africa, By R. W. Ley- 
land. With maps and illustrations. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 1882. Pp. 
viii.-362, 8vo. 


Mr. LEYLAND’s holiday lasted a little more than 
three months, during which time, by dint of 
hard travelling, he was able to pass through a 
large part of the settled country lying to the 
north of the Cape. It is hard to conceive, how- 
ever, of a region less fitted for a mere pleasure 
excursion than this. Rough roads, execrable 
food and lodgings the rule even in the larger 
towns, long stretches of sandy plain uninhabited 
by man or beast, would seem to offer few attrac- 
tions for the holiday-seeker, intent on neither 
business nor sport. Occasionally there are to be 
found bits of picturesque scenery, and here and 
there a pretty village with trees, gardens, and 
running streams, but these are the rare excep- 
tions. Our author's route into the interior was 
by steamer to Port Elizabeth, ‘* the Liverpool of 
South Africa,” and thence due north by rail and 
coach. Near this place is one of the largest 
ostrich farms in the cclony, two thousand acres 


| being laid out in “breeding eamps,” in which 


| are about two hundred birds. 


Of this industry, 


| which “seems likely to make more radical 


1 
These are answers, | 


| 
| 
| 


changes in the pastoral and commercial features 
of the country than any other discovery or in- 
novation that has been made since the Cape was 
first discovered, with the exception of the open- 
ing up of the diamond-fields in 1867,” the author 
gives many interesting particulars. The ave- 
rage price of a pair of good breeding birds is 
$750, though there are some which ‘‘ would be 
vastly more expensive to buy,” as they bring 
to their ownersan annual revenue of over $2,000, 
‘through the number of eggs they produce and 





by the sale of their feathers.” On this farm the 
eggs are hatched by incubators, and the chickens, 
when only three days old, are sold for $25 a 
piece. 

Kimberley, the principal town of the diamond 
fields, proved very unattractive. *‘‘ Diamonds, 
Drink, and. Dirt appeared to be the chief cha 
racteristics of the place,” and accordingly Mr 
Leyland hastened to leave it. A three-days’ and 
three-nights’ ride by stage, during a part of 
which it was impossible to get food, as the route 
was new, brought Mr. Leyland to Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal. ‘‘A comparatively 
small number of houses, and a large number of 
gardens bordered by hedgerows of roses in luxu- 
riant profusion, oleanders, and willow-trees, 
gave the town a charming appearance w hen first 
seen ; and the agreeable impression was materi 
ally strengthened by a further acquaintance 
with the place and its inhabitants.” Though he 
details at some length the causes which led to 
the annexation of the Transvaal, yet he makes 
no allusion to the revolt of the Boers, whick 
broke out shortly after his visit. This is the 
more strange as he refers to a ‘‘ very interesting 
conversation ” which he had with the Governor 
on ‘‘the condition and prospects of the Trans 
vaal,” in which he reports that this functionary 
“did not appear to attach much importance to 
the present attitude of the Boers. He regarded 
their mutterings and threatenings as so miuch 
vaporing, which would probably soon die out.” 
Were it not that in describing a steep mountain 
pass on the borders of Natal he says, ‘ Though 
not intimated to me at the time, I presume the 
portion of the road to be Laing's Nek,” we should 
imagine him to be in entire ignorance of the 
events which doubtless every Englishnian would 
be glad to forget. 

The most interesting part of the book is the 
account of a visit to Rorke’s Drift, where was 
the hospital and supply camp so beroically de- 
fended by a hundred British soldiers during the 
afternoon and night succeeding the massacre of 
Isandhlwana. Sheltered behind walls of biscuit- 
boxes and meal bags, they successfully resisted 
for twelve hours the attacks of an enemy thirty 
times their number. Isandhlwana, about ten 
miles distant, and now the*site of a mission ste- 
tion, was still thickly strewn with evidences of 
the slaughter of the English troops. On his re- 
turn to Cape Town, Mr. Leyland was enabied, 
through the assistance of Bishop Colenso, to see 
Ketchwayo. Among other questions, he asked 
him, ‘“*‘ Why, when Natal was at your mercy, 
after the battle of Isandhlwana, did you not 
overrun the colony ¢’ ‘Because I had no desire 
to fight the English,’ replied the King. ‘I wished 
to act on the defensive only, all through, not on 
the offensive. I was extremely angry with my 
people for crossing the river to Rorke’s Drift 
house after the battle.’ Considerable space is 
given toa refutation of the charges of cruelty 
and hostile intent made by Sir Bartle Frere 
against the Zulu King; but so little literary 
skill has been employed in arranging the mate- 
nals at the author’s disposal, that it is well-nigh 
unintelligible. It seems very clear from his 
stateménts, however, that it was a great mis- 
take to hold Ketchwayo a captive. Deprived of 
their leader, whom they trusted and implicitly 
obeyed, the Zulus were at that time demoralized 
to an extent which threatened their destruction 
by famine and misrule. Very touching are the 
expressions of love for the King by some of his 
chiefs given in these pages; ‘‘ There has never 
been known one like him among us Zulus before 
—so good, so kind, so merciful.” ‘‘Then my 


prayer was that I might be with him—that, 
wherever they took him to, I might go and be 
killed, if he was killed, by the same death with 
which they killed him. And that is my prayer 
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still. And, truly, without him, we have no wish 
to remain above ground.” The English Govern- 
ment were finally convinced of the wisdom of re- 
storing the King to his people. First, however, 
he must be taken to England to see for himself the 
power of the nation against whom he was pre- 
sumptuous enough to fight, and even to win a 


‘The Nation. 


The forms of so-called decorative art which it 
produces will be pleasing only as the fashions of 


, the moment, and will soon be thrown aside in 


battle. This visit would hardly seem to have been | 


necessary, judging from the following anecdote: 


two places near the Zulu frontier. ‘* When 
shown to the Zulu chief Usbebo, some short time 
since, who, of course, could not understand it, 


natives, ‘Death alone is the white man’s con- 
queror.’” 


the Household. 
Harper & Bros. 


Beauty in By Mrs, T. 


1882, 


W. 

Dewing. 
Tals little book is not one of which we can speak 
in terms of commendation. The authoress treats 
the subject of beauty in the household wholly as 
if it were a matter of merely external form. 
Considered in this way, the subject can never, 
we think, be rightly understood or usefully 
treated. The pursuit of beauty, as thus under- 
stood, inevitably leads to meaningless fancies 
and ridiculous pretensions. Beauty in the house- 
hold, as everywhere else, is essentially and 
strictly an outgrowth and expression of beauti- 
ful conditions of life and feeling—not at alla 
matter of mere external form. That education 
of the feelings which makes people appreciative 
of beauty, and capable of producing what is 
beautiful in their surroundings, is not to be ob- 
tained from books of this character, nor through 
the productions of sophisticated wsthetic move- 
ments, but rather by cultivating habits of simple 
integrity and good sense, and through familiarity 
with the beauty of nature and of those works of 
art which are the outcome of true and disci- 
plined feeling. Not clearly and practically 
recognizing these facts, Mrs. Dewing has—as, 
indeed, have most other recent writers on house- 
hold taste—given her book largely the form of 
a series of mere directions for furnishing and 
adorning apartments. But such directions must 
always be useless, since,taste is a matter of indi- 
vidual cultivation. 


racter, tending 
home life all those humbler domestic employ- 
ments upon which, in our view, the higher ac- 
complishments should rest as on their proper 
foundation. 
of moderate means relegate the family cooking 
and washing to the public caterer and laundry. 
After setting forth the supposed advantages of 
this arrangement, she exclaims : “‘ How many a 
woman who now patiently devotes her life to 
the merely sordid realisms, would feel like a re- 
leased prisoner under such a system!” The 
prisoner thus released, both from actual domestic 
usefulness and even from superintendence of 
domestic affairs, she would have occupy her- 
selt only ‘ with the more ornamental portions 
of life.” We cannot imagine a more unwhole- 
some doctrine of domestic economy than this, 
nor one more sure to quench, and render for ever 
impossible, all right and healthful sense of 
beauty, and all beauty itself in the household. 
The state of. mind, as regards beauty, which 
such a system engenders is precisely that which 
** Patience” so keenly satirizes, and which we 
had hoped it might tend to cure. The fact is, 
that by far the larger part of what is known as 
the aesthetic movement, both in England and in 
this country, is essentially of this quality ; and 
on this account contains nothing to recommend 
it seriously, and no element of permanence. 


, 


their turn like other mere fashions. 

Of the illustrations to the book, nothing better 
can be said. There is not a good line or a good 
form in one of them. Take the proportions and 
treatment of the frontispiecee—a ‘‘ Mantel for 


| Nursery ”"—the design for a glass panel facing 
A telephone had been put in operation between | 


page 16, the designs for bas-reliefs facing page 
22, the ‘Tile for a Nursery” on page 157, and 
others. 


| which the grace and beauty of a natural object 
he made use of the expression, common among | 


depend laid hold of. In the design for a ** Pat- 
tern for Cushions for Drawing-room,” page 111, 
for instance, the swan’s wing is utterly unor- 
ganized. The plumes have no functional ar- 


| rangement, no power of united action, no elastic 


grace of curvature, and consequently the wing 
has no beauty. These qualities are precisely 
among those which lend themselves to decora- 
tive uses, and they are those which all good de- 
signers are quick to seize. A comparison of this 
drawing with any design of a bird’s wing on the 
cheapest Japanese fan will make our meaning 
clear. It would be a vast gain to the growth of 
taste, and to all forms of art among us, if the 


| present ambition to write books on esthetics, 





and to produce decorative art, might, in some 
greater measure, give place to more of serious 
and modest study of nature and standard art, as 
a means of cultivation and for the sake of cul- 
tivation. 


La Poésie Alexandrine sous les trois premiers 
Ptolémées (324-222 B.c.). Par Auguste Conat, 
Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1882. 


Tue Alexandrian school of poetry, clearly de- 
fined as it was in its aims, manner, and even 
diction—enclosed, too, within a tolerably defined 
period, which may be stated roughly as from 
340 to 200 B.c.—has hitherto found no adequate 
expositor in any modern language except Ger- 
man. Even in German, no work, so far as we 
know, deals with this part of Greek literature 
exclusively, though it is well handled by Bern- 


| hardy in his History, and not badly by Donald- 
| son in his continuation of Miiller’s well-known 

The sentiments of the chapter on small apart- | 
ments we regard as of decidedly pernicious cha- | 


as they do to exclude from | 


manual. M. Conat has thus undertaken a task 
which needed doing, and, on the whole, he has 
done his task well, even if many points in his 


| book are open to criticism and many grave 


Mrs. Dewing would have persons | 





omissions mar its completeness. 

It is natural that the author of a work on Ca- 
tullus (1875) should be led to the study of the 
Alexandrian poets. Little as that poetry can 
be taken as a gauge of the splendid inspiration 
of the Roman lyrist, and false as is the language 
of some critics who, on the strength of a splenetic 
passage of Cicero’s letters, rank Catullus as one 
of the ‘“‘chanters of Euphorion,” it is neverthe- 
less true that in form of every kind—not metri- 
cal only, but throughout—in a finish of detail 
which could not be contented with anything 
rough, and hated prolixity as the sin of sins, the 
Alexandrians were the models by the close 
study of which the Romans, only after a long 
struggle with the difficulties of their language 
and the hard and unyielding temper of their na- 
tional genius, at last emerged to a really great 
literature, This it is which makes these poets 
so important m the history of literary develop- 
ment, Callimachus and Apollonius of Rhodes 
were, as compared with the great names of 
Greek literature, very minor geniuses indeed ; 
but Callimachus was the model of Catullus, of 
Propertius, of Ovid ; Apollonius, more than any 
single author it would be possible to mention, 
moulded the diction and the cast of thought of 
the ‘ Aneid.’ 
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M. Conat begins with an Introduction on the 
foundation of Alexandria, and the Museum and 
Library, which under the patronage of the Ptole- 
mies became the most celebrated in the world. 
It is an indication of the peculiar lines which 
Alexandrian literature followed, that its most 
typical representatives in poetry were succes- 
sively librarians in the Museum. Callimachus 


| and Apollonius, master and pupil, rivals in 


In no case are those qualities upon | 
| cal success. 





| poetry--and jealous rivals—each died holding 


the librarianship. Erudition was, in fact, at 
this time an indispensable qualification for poeti- 
The poet was, as a rule, also a 
voluminous author in prose. We learn this 
from Suidas, but it is quite palpable in the re- 
mains of either poet. As M. Conat shows, the 
Hymns of Callimachus are stuffed with learn- 
ing ; the most recondite stories connected with 
the cult he celebrates are brought in to set off 
the power of the god. The “‘ Argonautica” of 
Apollonius are obviously written partly with 
the archeological object of recording the local 
legends associated with the northern coast of 
Asia Minor, along which the Argo sailed ; and 
the nearest approach to simplicity to be found 
in the poems is the directness with which he 
adds, at the end of each such legend ; ‘‘ Whence 
to the present day a custom still exists.” This, 
by the way, was no doubt one cause of his popu- 
larity, as it certainly is one cause of the occa- 
sional tediousness which at the present day 
readers of this undeniably fine poem—among 
them M. Conat—confess to experfemeing. 

The second chapter of the Introduction ex- 
amines the chronology of the chtef Alexandrians, 
who are arranged in the following order : Phi- 
letas (340-285), Hermesianax, Zenodotus, Theo- 
critus, Aratus., Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Apol- 
lonius, Aristophanes, Aristarchus (217-145). 
Whatever doubts may occur to the reader in 
perusing this chapter—and if he has read Ritschl’s 
essay on the subject, they will—it would be unfair 
to deny that the author is independent enough 
and forms his conclusions on arguments of his 
own. And this is true throughout. M. Conat 
is nowhere merely the exponent of the views of 
others ; even Schneider, to whose dull erudition 
and often perverted judgment, if to any one, he 
is disposed to bow, is sometimes criticised se- 
verely, though we hold our author, on the whole, 
to be far too deferential to this particular 
scholar, and, as a corollary thereto, far too 
little inclined to give due consideration to others 
as great, if not greater, in erudition, and in 
judgment incomparably superior—such men, 
e.g., as Niike, Hecker, and Meineke. There is 
more of substantial worth in one page of 
Meineke’s ‘Analecta Alexandrina '—an admira- 
ble work, which philologists would do well to 
read over and over again—than in six of 
Schneider’s verbose and windy ‘Callimachea,’ 
with its conjectural stitchings of scattered frag- 
ments and its miserable supplementa, recalling 
an extinct period of philology. 

The bulk of M. Conat’s volume is divided into 
five books, discussing severally the Alexandrian 
elegy as represented by Philetas, Hermesianax, 
Phanocles, Alexander Aetolus, and, lastly, Cal- 
limachus ; the hymns of CalJlimachus (191-291) ; 
the epics of Apollonius and Rhianus, and the 
epyliion “ Hecale” (294-390) ; the pastorals of 
Theocritus (891-444); the didactic poems of 
Aratus and Eratosthenes. A chapter on the 
literary quarrel of Callimachus and Apollonius, 
which produced the ‘Ibis’ of the former poet, 
concludes the volume. We have learnt a great 
deal from all these chapters, and they are written 
in a sufficiently good style to interest more than 
the special student. It is, however, only fair to 
say that the author is unduly biassed in some 
particular directions, notably in favor of Calli- 
machus against Apollonius. This, indeed, is 
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quite patent from the disproportionate space 
assigned to each, but it betrays itself unequivo- 
cally in the criticism of the ‘‘ Argonautica.” 
This poem contains four books, averaging 1,500 
or 1,600 lines each. The language is terse and 
condensed ; the pathos of the Medea episode is 
great, far beyond Catullus’s “ Ariadne,” ap- 
proaching the tragic heights of Euripides and 
Virgil ; the metre is elaborately varied with all 
the artifice of the school, whose efforts had, as 
M. Conat excellently shows, concentrated them- 
selves particularly on the hexameter ; the inci- 
dents follow each other with remarkable rapidity ; 
and the total eftect is always pleasing, and some- 
times profoundly moving. Yet M. Conat can 
talk of this chef-d’@uvre of Alexandrianism as a 
“* vaste récit,” and declares that some of its most 
interesting episodes may be removed without 
seriously affecting either the poet or the reader. 
In the same spirit, he devotes many puges to the 
reconstruction not only of the ‘Aina” and 
“ Hecale” of Callimachus (of which only some 
fragments remain), but of the highly unimpor- 
tant ‘‘ Messeniaca ” of Rhianus, which he assumes 
to be practically identical with the account of 
Pausanias of thesecond Messenian war. Surely 
this is mere wilfulness, and wilfulness of a very 
provoking kind. To turn from the rich banquet 
of Theocritus and Apollonius to the crumbs of 
Callimachean and Rbianic fragments ; to ex- 
haust ingenuity in conjecturing what a dull but 
lost poem may have been, instead of analyzing 
what a great but extant poem really is, is no 
healthy sign of philological activity, or rather, 
it is a sign of the inordinate influence of Ger- 
many—of that restless, speculative spirit which 
delights in impalpable food, and in that combi- 
nation of the fragment of fact with the vast 
superstructure of hypothesis which produces so 
endless and so resultless a literature. How 
thankfully would we accept from M. Conat, in 
place of these unsubstantial possibilities, a single 
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well-considered chapter on Lycophron. Of him 
and of his ‘*‘ Alexandra,” a unique phenomenon 
in the literature of Greece and Rome, not one 
word. And yet the poem and the scholia which 
elucidate its ‘“‘deep and dreadful night "—for 
surely even India cannot surpass the profundity 
of its obscurity—contain a fund of mythologi- 
cal, and even historical, allusion unsurpassed by 
any poem of antiquity. Moreover, it has been 
excellently edited, and it raises critical problems 
of the greatest interest. If our author would 
make his valuable labors complete, we would 
suggest to him a careful study of this. No task 
could be a better training in Greek, and it isa 
task which the tyros in this literature have a 
right to claim from their instructors. 
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' Schools. 
Continued from page ill. 
New York, Suspension Bridge. : 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED A. MunRo, rh @ President. 
New York, Utica. 
] RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladies. The next school year begins Monday, 
Sept. 18, 1882. Applications should be made early. 


Onio, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. : 

| TSS NOURSE'’S English and French 
i Family School, in connection with the Day- 
School of Miss Storer and Miss Lupton, reopens Sept. 20. 
Pupils fitted for the Harvard examinations and for col- 
leze, 

The best advantages of the city for the study of music 
and art are made available. 

For circulars explaining plan of scnool, address Miss 
Lurron, 166 Seventh Street, Cincinnati. 


Ono, Cincinnati. E . _ 
\f *. AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ IN- 
d stitute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carefully-arranged courses of study, Collegiate, Aca- 
demic, and Elective. 
Special advantages in Literature, French, Music, and 


Art. 
Forty-ninth session will open September 27. 
J, Moss Smiru, Principal. 
H. THANE MILLER, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P.O. 

44 VERFORD COLLEGE, under the care 

of the Society of Friends (Orthodox). Tuomas 

Cuase, LL.D., President. For catalogues apply to Prof. 
ALLEN C. THOMAS, Prefect. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1707 Chestnut St. 

N EVENING SCHOOL for Ladies and 
’ 4 Gentlemen will open Sept. 11, 7 p.m. English 
branches only taught, the selection of which will be 
optional with pupil. For particulars apply at building 
from Sept. 5, 6 to 7 P.M. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1615 Chestnut St. 
“HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
. Miss Bonney and Miss DILLayYe, Principals. e 

thirty-third year of this Boarding and Day School will 
open Sept. 20, 1882. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3005 Locust Street. 
“EORGE F. MARTIN’S SCHOOL.— 
J Six boys will be taken into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
} ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
d School will reopen September 20. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, ; 
A RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1416 and 1418 Chest- 
nut Street, 7 
Aj TIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
l ' and Ouatory.—-Minetoon teachers and lecturers, 
specialists in their departments. Thorough and sys- 
tematic culture in voice, enunciation, and action, in 
their application to conversation, reading, recitation 
and oratory. Chartered 1875. Grants dipiomas. Fall 
term opens October 2, Send for catalogue and prospec- 
tus to J. H. BecuTe., Secretary. 
: PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1833 Chestnut St. 
"THE MISSES L. V. SMITH and R. S. 
Ashbridge’s rome and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 20, 1882, 
Address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1707 Chestnut St. 
JEST CHESTNUT STREET SEMI- 
j nary for Young Ladies and Children, and Pre- 
paratory School for bors from 6 to 12 years of age, with- 
out Kindergarten. Will reopen Boys’ School Sept. 18, 
and Seminary October 2. 
Miss M. B. Cocuran, Principal 


SourH CAROLINA, Columbia. 
l JFJINTER HOME SCHOOL, near Co- 
Y —‘-lumbia, 8. C.—This school is established on plan 
of the European Home Schools. Kesident French, Eng- 
lish, and German Governesses. Special courses of study 
given. The climate is particularly adapted to youn 
girls who cannot pass the winter at the North. uilchest 
references. Address Mrs. MARY PRESTON Darpsy, P. O, 
Box 19, Columbia 8, C. _ 


Wants. 


FEW FAMILIES, desiring a good 
Yi school for their children, yet wishing to be near 
them, may find large rooms and good board by applying 
to Box 170, Florida, Orange Co., N. Y. 
| HARVARD GRADUATE, trained for 
P 4 the Episcepal ministry, with highest references 
and success in teaching backward boys, will receive 
two or three again this year, in Boston or elsewhere, as 
desired, or would travel with them. Address, at once, 
GrRabpvuate E., Daily Advertiser office, Boston, Mass. 


PUPIL WANTED by a Harvard Se- 


ss nior, to prepare for college. Best of references. 
Address 
Wn. H. PaGeE, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 


UTHORS and PUBLISHERS who wish 
Y «¢ to contract for the em | of books will find it to 
their advantage to negotiate with W. W. WrILLiaMs, 145 
and 147 St. Clair Street, Cleveland, O. 


‘OLORADO.—A gentleman, proprietor of a 

fine stock ranche and cattle range, desires a part- 

ner with capital to extend the business. Highest Boston 

or New York references required and given, Address 
RANCHERO, Office of Nation, 





y¥DPDWARD H. STROBEL and JAMES 

. _Byrne will prepare, in New York, a pupil for col- 
lege. Five years’ experience in fitting men for Harvard, 
Address, Cambridge, Mass. 


A R. WALTER H. RHETT (Harvard, 


*80) wishes, in Cambridge or New York, a pupil 
to prepare for college. Four years’ experience ; good 
references ; terms high. 

Address in Cambridge, Mass. 


4 #4 CHERS wanting positions, or colleges, 
schools, and families wanting competent instruc- 
tors, apply to Brockway TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 10 Times 
Building, Chicago, U1. 
“T’HE RECTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
Cambridge, of large experience in teaching, would 
prepare one or two boys for college, or would give 
private instruction in selecved college studies. Kefe- 
rences: Profs Goodwin and Langdell, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mr. L. R. Williston, late Master Cambridge 
High school; Mr. George Dexter and Mr. Horace Ek. 
Scudder, Cambridge. 


JAMES F. SPALDING 
13 Follen Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
i UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
provides well-qualified teachers for any position; 
sells or rents school property ; aids feachers in obtaining 
situations, ete. Send tor circular. A. Lovet, & Co., 
Managers, 42 Bond Street, New York. 


oo ae situation by an English 

Lady, to teach the usual branches. French and 
German acquired on the Continent. Keferences given 
and required. Address Box 53, Gainesville, Alachua 
Co., Florida, 


WwW ANTED, for a young lady of 14 years, a 

place in the family of a lady who receives not 
more than ten pupils for instruction. Whole room 
wanted: elegant and refined surroundings; situation in 
city or country a hundred miles or more from New York. 
The object is to combine the advantages of home and 
school. Address JAMES CHRISTIF, Pinckney’s Agency, 
peg: ed Building, Broadway and Fourteenth Street, 
ew Tork, 


Lmportant New Text-Books. 


FRENCH SYNTAX. Onthe Basis 
of Edouard Matzner. By James A. Harrison, Profes- 
sor- of Modern Languages in Washington and Lee 
University, Author of a ‘ History of Spain,’ and Edi- 
tor of Beowulf, Selections from Heine etc., etc., etc. 

2m.o, cloth extra, $2 50. 


THE SCIENCE and ART of ELO- 
cution; or, How to Read and Speak. A Series of 
Exercises for Gesture, Calisthenics, and the Cultiva- 
tion of the Voice; and a Collection of nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Literary Gems for Reading and 
Speaking. New and enlarged edition. By Frank H. 
Fenno, of the National School of Oratory. 12mo, 
cloth extra, #1 25. 


THE ARTIST and his MISSION. 
A Study in Asthetics. Designed for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Kev. William M. Reily, 
Ph.D., Professor of Ancient Languages, Palatinate 
College. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 


A MANUAL of the GERMAN 


Language. By Augustin Knoflach, Teacher of Lan- 
guages. 12mo, cloth extra, $1. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


Study of English Literature and Literary Criticism. 
Designed for the use of Schools, Seminaries, Col- 
leges, and Universities. Vol. I. POETRY. By Prof. 
James Baldwin. 8vo, cloth extra, $2 50. 





+,* For sale by all booksellers, or copies sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
__ PHILADELPHIA. 


Plymouth Pulpit 


THE WEEKLY PAMPHLET PUBLICATION OF 
Henry Warp BEECHER’S 


SERMONS 


Will be resumed Saturday, October 14, 1882. 





Single copies, 7 cents, to be had of Booksellers and 
Newsdealers. Yearly subscription, $2; to Clergymen, 
$1 70. All who subscribe before October 14 will receive 
the weekly numbers for one year and four weeks—i, e. 
from Oct. 14, 1882, to Nov. 12, 1883. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


In the Foreign and Classical 
Languages. 


One of the largest stocks in the country. Catalogues 
on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importer, 146 Tremont Street, Boston. 











LONDON BOOKS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1840.] 


A. i, LUIS ee, 


No. 98 NASSAU STREET, 


OFFERS A VERY 
LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION 


Linglish and Foreign 


Books, 


In all Departments of Literature, in various and fine 
bindings, and of sterling worth and permanent value. 

Having a London Branch, we are enabied to offer our 
importations, less the various commissions and charges 
paid to agents by other dealers, affording in this respect 
a favorable opportunity to American buyers. 


NOW READY: 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 


with prices annexed, of a large and valuable invoice re- 
cently received, comprising every variety of books. 
Catalogues mailed gratis on application to subscriber. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


No. 98 Nassau Street, N. Y. ; 
No. 10 Silver Street, London, Eng. 


NEW LAW BOOKS ~ 


PUBLISHED BY 


Little, Brown & Co. 


Robinson's Elementary Law. 


ELEMENTARY LAW. By William C. Robinson, LL.D., 
Professor of Elementary Law in Yale College. 
120, leatherette, $2 50, net ; law sheep, $3, net. 

This work is intended to serve three purposes * (1) To 
form a text-book for tbe use of students in law schools, 
and of others who are under competent instruction ; (2) 
To guide private students in their investigation of the 
rules and definitions of the law; (3) To vender students 
familiar with sume of the leading treatises upon the 
principal topics of the law. 

It contains « statement of the principles, rules, and 
definitions of American Common Law, both civil and 
criminal, mets in logical order, with references to 
treatises in which such definitions, rules and principles 
are more extensively discussed. 

“ This little volume covers the entire field of theory 
and practice, both in law and equity. Its pur is to 
answer, simply and intelligibly, the thousand elemen- 
tary questions which perplex a student at the outset of 
his work. ‘he plan of the book is admirable, aud its 
execution correspondingly good. It satisfactorily 
meets a want that has long been felt by law students 
and long recognized by thoughtful practitioners.”— 
Boston Courier. 


SCHOULER ON THE LAW OF DOMESTIC RELA- 
TIONS. Third Edition. &vo, $6. 

WALKER’S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW. 
Eighth Edition. With Notes by Hon. M. F. Force. 
8vo, $6. 

GENEVA AWARD ACT. With Notes and References 
to Decisions of the Court of Commissioners of Ala- 
bema Claims. By Frank W. Hackett. 8vo, cleth 
$2 50. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
School-Books & Stationery. 











The best place in the city to get School and College 
Text-Books, Blank-Books, and Stationery of all kinds, is 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third 
Street, who keep a full stock of all books in general use, 
and supply schools and students at low prices. Any 
cook not in stock promptly obtained. 

Orders from out of town receive prompt attention. 


*,* Circulars of desirable schools mailed on request. 


THIRD OLD BOOK 


caTALoers OF RARE An. STARDARD noe. 

oO a! ions, many e n bound, selec’ 

Mr. Lauriat during a ten-weeks’ trl in Europe. 4 
ge Just Ready, Free to any address. Send postal. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301-305 Washington St., Boston. 





CATALOGUE 
of Rare, Curious, Scientific, Out - of - the - Way, etc., 


BOOK S—Awmerican & Foreign— 


Sent on application, by ~ 
LEON & BRO., 78 E, Washington Square, New York. 
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